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Doctor Tugwell to 
“Make America Over” 


in Obedience to 
Youthful Vision 


E ALL have our dreams—and 

most of us write a few poems at 
some stage in our life—but it does not 
often happen in this cold world that 
a person lives to see himself actually 
fulfilling the fondest ambition of his 
youth as expressed in a flight of poetic 
fancy. But that was the rare destiny 
shaped for Rexford Guy Tugwell. He 
was born in the village of Sinclair- 
ville, N. Y., July 10, 1891. At the age 
of 20 he graduated from high school. 
At the age of 24 he had the degree of 
B.S., from the economics department 
of Pennsylvania university. At the 
age of 25 he had the degree of A. M. 
and at the tender age of 26 he won 
the privilege of adding the coveted 
Ph. D. to his other degrees and being 
entitled to be called “Doctor.” He 
held several minor professorships at 
various colleges and at the age of 40 
became head professor of economics 
at Columbia university, in New York. 
From there, at the age of 42 he was 
drafted to Washington by President 
Roosevelt, as one of the _ so-called 
“brain-trust,” to help the President 
put the New Deal into effect. Doctor 
Tugwell says the “New Deal” is not 
strictly new but that it is a continua- 
tion of the “New Freedom” crusade 
which was carried on by President 
Wilson, and that the Wilsonian “New 
Freedom” in turn was a continuation 
of the “Square Deal” originally start- 
ed by President Theodore Roosevelt. 
Rexford Tugwell, at the age of 24 com- 
posed a poem in which he said: 








We begin to see richness as poorness; we 
begin to dignify toil. 

I have dreamed my great dream of their 
passing, 

I have gathered my tools and my charts; 

My plans are fashioned and practical; 

| shall roll up my sleeves—make Amer- 
ica over! 


It is indeed striking that Dr. Tug- 


well, 20 years after writing that 
prophetic poem, should be put in 


charge of the great work of “making 
America over” according to the plans, 
patterns, charts, blue-prints and speci- 
fications which were begun so long 
ago. When Rexford Tugwell compos- 
ed that history-making poem, in the 
vear 1915, the World war was just get- 
ing its second wind. The Russian 





revolution had not yet taken place. No- 
body would have known what the 
word “soviet” meant. Dr. Tugwell 
therefore scores a strong point for his 
side when he says, in his latest book, 
called “Our Economic Society’—re- 
cently published: “For many years the 
technical task of devising plans for 
regulating our complex economic in- 
terests was too difficult to attempt. 
But today we know that this is no 
longer true, for Russia has shown that 
planning is practicable.” 

Dr. Tugwell has made various ad- 
dresses since he was called to Wash- 
ington. In each of these addresses he 
has explained some phase of the plan 
which he has in hand for “making 
America over.” Dr. Tugwell’s lan- 
guage is professorial and abstruse. It 
is not the kind of language which was 
used by Thomas Jefferson in writing 
the Declaration of Independence. It 
is not the kind of language used by 
Abraham Lincoln in his oft-quoted ad- 
dresses. It is not the language used 
in Congress. It is not the language 
heard on the street. It is not the 
language employed on the farm. It is 
the language used by highly learned 
people in talking to one another. If 
you have not been inoculated with 
that sort of language it may sound like 
gibberish to you. It may be—as some 
professors charge against their fellow 
professors-—that language of this sort 
is purposely used so that the populace 
can’t understand it. Cynics in the past 
have said that “language is made to 
conceal thought”—and if that is true 
Dr. Tugwell’s essays can be marked 
well over 100 per cent. Some writer 





—St. Louis Star-Times 


An old nut and a new cracker. If the 
four billion doesn’t crack it, there’s more 
where that came from. 
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has described Dr. Tugwell as “like the 
giant squid or cuttlefish, which be- 
clouds itself in its own ink.” Be that 
as it may, the Pathfinder believes that 
the people ought to become accustom- 
ed to this style of 
language—at least to 
such an extent that 
they will not be over- 
awed by it or that 
they will rear up on 
their hind legs and 
kick, or take fright 
and run away when 
it is sprung on them. 
Hence we are giving 
our readers some ac- 
tual doses of it, full 
strength, later on in 
this article. It has to 
be remembered that 
when anyone is talking about some- 
thing new, he has to use terms and 
phrases which may be unfamiliar. 
The radio, the movies, the auto and all 
other modern developments have 
brought with them hosts of new terms 
which it took time for the public to 
understand. But if we give them time 
they can take it. And that’s the case 
with “Tugwellism,” as it is called. 
Dr. Tugwell says that unless his 
plan or something like it is adopted, 
this country, in 300 years, will be a 
howling desert. The boasted cities of 
today will be reduced to “skeletons of 
twisted steel.” The Missouri will be 
a river of sand and the Mississippi 
will be reduced to a trickle. Dust 
storms will be the regular thing. Not 
a living sprig of anything will be 
found anywhere except in the Ten- 
nessee valley—where the New Deal 





Dr. Tugwell 


=5 came to the rescue and put the “Third 


Economy” into practice by setting the 
unemployed to work and replanting 
the forests, stopping soil erosion and 
floods and using the stored waters to 
produce current for everybody. Dr. 
Tugwell, in his “Third Economy” 
plan, calls on the government to sup- 
ply the money to finance the various 
services, utilities and social instru- 
mentalities in which there is no profit 
and which accordingly will not be 
financed by private capital. A _ big 
part of this Third Economy plan has 
to do with taking people who are now 
living in regions which are deforested, 
eroded or otherwise impoverished 
and transplanting these people in fresh 
territory, where they can find work 
or make a living for themselves. Dr. 
Tugwell warns that “this is a Job for 
a surgeon—not a butcher.” He adds: 
“It would be rash to encourage a large 


(Continued on page 12) 































‘TIMELY TOPICS 


SAN DIEGO FAIR OPENS 


It has been 20 years since Balboa 
park, in San Diego, has known activi- 
ty such as that which is now concen- 
trated in its 1,400 acres. On the 29th 
of last month the California Pacific 
International Exposition opened in 
San Diego on the same site occupied 
by the Panama-California Exposition 
in celebration of the completion of the 
Panama Canal, The 1915 fair drew 
2,000,000 people to this city which lies 
in the southernmost part of California, 
in spite of the fact that it had the com- 
petition of a greater exposition in 
San Francisco. This year, however, 
fair sponsors are preparing for 10,000,- 
000 visitors before the exposition ends 
on Armistice day. 

While the fair of 20 years ago was 
inspired by one of the greatest engi- 
neering feats of all time, its inspira- 
tion could hardly be classed above 
that of the exposition now in progress. 
The Panama Canal was built at a total 
cost of over a half a billion dollars, 
but the huge Pacific development pro- 





gram which includes Boulder Dam 
and other extensive projects and 
which is the occasion for the San 


Diego fair is costing a full billion. 
Besides the permanent attractions 
which were already in the park there 
are the usual fair exhibits. Altogether 
there are 400 of them. These come 
from all the states in the Union and 
from 23 other countries. Mexico alone 
has an exhibit which cost $350,000. 
The permanent institutions in Balboa 
park, which lies in the center of San 
Diego’s residential district, include an 
archeological institute containing ex- 
hibits from ancient America, an exact 
reproduction of an early Pueblo In- 
dian village, zoological and botanical 
gardens, a great outdoor organ, and a 


large stadium. 
OO 


WORK-RELIEF PROGRAM CHANGES 


Still in the process of really getting 
started, latest developments in the 
$4,000,000,000 create-jobs drive include 
the sweeping authority granted by the 
President in an executive order to the 
newly created Rural Electrification 
Administration. The order directed 
the REA “to initiate, formulate, ad- 
minister, and supervise a program of 
approved projects with respect to the 
generation, transmission and distribu- 
tion of electric energy in rural areas.” 
This means the REA will go into the 
power business and some authorities 
interpret the order to mean that this 
new unit in the recovery drive will be 
able to build or acquire lines to power 
plants of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, thus getting around a Federal 
Court injunction against the sale of 
TVA power. Besides the executive 
order gives the REA power “to ac- 
quire, by purchase or by the power 
of eminent domain, any real property 
or any interest therein,” in addition 
to selling or leasing property. 

Another shift in the previously an- 


nounced work project plans was made 
public by Frank C, Walker, head of 
the applications division. The new 
rule stipulates that all allotment appli- 
cations will come through existing 
agencies of the federal government 
instead of being filed directly with the 
Applications Division. All applica- 
tions for loans for non-federal proj- 
ects must now be filed with the PWA, 
and after examination by that agency 
they will be passed on the Walker and 
his applications division of the Na- 
tional Emergency Council. This new 
arrangement on applications also em- 
phasizes Harry L. Hopkins’s important 
place in the work program. Except 
for pending applications already filed 
with the PWA all others will be re- 
ferred to Hopkins before they reach 
the Works Allotment Division headed 
by Secretary Ickes. 

As was expected Comptroller Gen- 
eral McCar! hit the Rural Resettlement 
Administration, headed by Under Sec- 
relary of Agriculture Rexford G. Tug- 
well, a slight blow by ruling that none 
of the work-relief funds could be used 
for subsistence homesteads unless they 
involve farming. If they desire, how- 
ever, officials of the RRA might get 
around this ruling by attaching a farm 
to each homestead or to the commu- 
nity. 

Immediate allocation of $1,091,802,- 
000 of the $4,000,000,000 works fund 
for a large number of non-federal pub- 
lic works projects of all kinds and in 





—Washington News 
The railroad crossing marks the spot where 


Uncle Sam can very well begin to spend 
that money now. 


all parts of the country was recom- 
mended to the President by the Works 
Allotment Division. Formal presiden- 
tial approval of these projects was ex- 
pected. Virtually all of them have 
been pending before PWA for some 
time. The major division of the pro- 
posed allocation was as follows: Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, $500,000,000, in- 
cluding $200,000,000 for highway and 
street construction; $200,000,000 for 
elimination of grade crossings; $100,- 
000,000 for highway construction un- 
der the Hayden-Cartwright highway 
act of 1934 and development of 67 
slum-clearance and Jow-cost housing 


The Pathfinder 


projects, $250,000,000. The federal 
government plans to take charge of all 
municipal projects whose entire cost 
is borne by the works fund. Existing 
government agencies will carry on th« 
work-relief program through which 
the President hopes to have 3,500,000 
employables now on relief rolls at 
work by August 31, 


——————- <> _____—_ 


RADIO PROGRAM REFORM 


In its April 20th issue the Pathfind 
er published an_ editorial entitle 
“Other Sponsors Please Copy” i: 
which we pointed out the general ob 
jection to the cold-blooded comme: 
cialism with which so many advertis 
ers on the radio seemed to be inspired 
Regarding this, we said, among othe: 
things: “Those who make use of th: 
radio should remember that they are 
enjoying a privilege—not a right. They 
should realize their moral responsi 
bility and their duties to the public 
When they impose upon their audi- 
ences they are violating a sacred priv- 
ilege. People should not say anything 
on the radio which they would noi 
say right in the privacy of your hom: 
—for what they say on the air goes 
into the homes, * * *” 

We are glad to report that this ob- 
jection of the Pathfinder’s, along with 
that of millions of others, against the 
cold-blooded commercialism and the 
blood-curdling, hair-raising programs 
dished out for the “special benefit” of 
our children has at last borne fruit 
Nothing but commendations are being 
offered for the recently announced 
broadcasting policy of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, one of the two 
major chains in this country, limiting 
the amount and type of advertising 
over the air. Long-suffering parents 
who have helplessly seen their young- 
sters gleefully listen to supposed chil- 
dren’s programs are finding comfort 
in the announced changes in such 
programs. 

According to a statement to the pub- 
lic, to advertisers and to advertising 
agencies of its new broadcasting poli- 
cies, “the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem has given particular consideration 
to recent trends in two general types 
of commercial program: Those which 
are designed for children, and those 
involving -unpleasant discussions of 
bodily functions, bodily symptoms, or 
other matters which similarly in- 
fringe on good taste. In addition, as 
a result of expressed public interest, 
careful study has been given to the 
amount of time that should be used 
by sponsors for their advertising 
messages.” 

As a result of these considerations 
and studies the company has listed 
some of the specific themes and dra- 
matic treatments which are not to be 
permitted in broadcasts for children. 
They follow: The exalting, as modern 
heroes, of gangsters, criminals and 
racketeers will not be allowed. Dis- 
respect for either parental or other 
proper authority must not be glorified 
or encouraged. Cruelty, greed, and 
selfishness must not be presented as 
worthy motivations. Programs that 
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arouse harmful nervous reactions in 
the child must not be presented. Con- 
ceit, smugness, or an unwarranted 
sense of superiority over others less 
fortunate may not be presented as lau- 
dable. Recklessness and abandon must 
not be falsely identified with a 
healthy spirit or adventure. Unfair 
exploitation of others for personal 
gain must not be made praiseworthy. 
And dishonesty and deceit are not to 
be made appealing or attractive to the 
child. 

Concerning advertising which dis- 
cusses internal bodily functions, symp- 
toms, etc., the company’s announce- 
ment says it has concluded to permil 
no broadcasting for any product 
which describes graphically or repel- 
lently any internal bodily function, 
symptomatic results of internal dis- 
turbances, or matters which are not 
considered acceptable topics in social 
groups. When this new policy goes 
into effect July 30 it will automatically 
exclude from the Columbia network 
all advertising of laxatives as such, 
the advertising of any laxative prop- 
erties in any other product and the 
discussion of depilatories, deodorants 
and other broadcasting which by its 
nature presents questions of good 
taste. 

On the same date, July 30, the fol- 
lowing maximum allowances for com- 
mercial announcements (advertising 
blurbs) will go into effect: A maximum 
of 10 per cent of the total broadcast- 
ing period may be devoted to the spon- 
sor’s commercial announcements, in- 
cluding contests and offers, on pro- 
grams broadcast after 6 p. m. This 
applies to all full-hour programs, 
three-quarter hour programs, and 
half-hour programs. Only on quarter- 
hour programs will an exception be 
made. On such programs an addition- 
il allowance not to exceed 40 seconds 
will be made, This figures out to six 
minutes for hour programs, four and 
‘ half minutes for three-quarter hour 
programs, three minutes for half-hour 
programs and two minutes 10 seconds 
for quarter-hour programs, And rapid- 
lire delivery of the sales talk will not 
be permitted. Day programs will be 
lowed a maximum of 15 per cent of 
ihe total broadcast period with an ad- 
dition of 40 seconds for the quarter- 
hour program. 

Radio listeners will have to take 
their hats off to the Columbia net- 
work. While tastes in radio, as in 
other things, differ widely, it is gen- 
erally agreed that these steps are more 
than commendable. And it is hoped 
that other broadcasters will be influ- 
enced to take the same steps to elimi- 
nate what is generally regarded as 
cheap vulgarity or what is obviously 
bad taste. 

—-——_—_+~» +” 


MT. RUSHMORE PAGEANT 

South Dakota’s famed Black Hills 
are preparing for one of the most elab- 
orate pageants depicting American 
history ever staged in this country. 
Beginning July 4 it will last through 
September 4. During that period the 
Pageant of America will portray the 


highlights of our national history 
from the days of the aboriginal In- 
dian down to the days of the signing 
of the World war armistice. Besides 
the early Indians, De Soto and his 
men, the Norse Vikings, Spanish gran- 
dees, French troops, French royalty, 
and the British will be there. Paul 
Revere will ride to spread the famous 
alarm “the British are coming.” Val- 
ley Forge, Trenton, Yorktown and oth- 
er famous engagements will be depict- 
ed with soldiers in appropriate uni- 
form. Washington, Jefferson, Frank- 
lin, Lincoln and other great characters 
will be there. 

In all, a total of more than 5,000 
persons will take part in the great 
show which is being staged to assist 
the completion of Mt. Rushmore Na- 
tional Memorial being carved in the 
Black Hills. Four figures will com- 
prise the memorial when completed— 
Washington, already completed, Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln and Theodore Roose- 
velt. Millions of spectators are ex- 
pected to go by auto to see the spec- 
tacle while the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce has issued special permission 
for passenger air lines to deviate from 
their regular courses to take passen- 
gers to the pageant which, from the 
great preparation that has been going 
on for months, should be well worth 
seeing. 

———_- 


RISE IN FOOD PRICES 


Notwithstanding the fact that retail 
food prices are still slightly lower 
than the average of other items in the 
cost of living everyone is discussing 
and cussing the continuing rise in food 
prices. After all, we have to eat, and 
wages have not kept pace with the 
rapid increase in the cost of food. 
Thus whenever housewives meet at 
the grocery or market and whenever 
the family gathers around the board 
for the regular order of business, no 
matter how meager or how sumptuous 
the meal may be, the topic of conver- 
sation is usually the up, up, up in food 
prices. Then the question is naturally 
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raised: “How much have food prices 
gone up?” This question can best be 
answered by going back to 1913, be- 
fore the World war which started 
most of man’s present troubles, for our 
comparison, If we take the retail 
prices of food in 1913 as 100, the vari- 
ations for April of the boom year of 
1929, the low year of 1933 and the 
mounting costs in 1935 can be shown 
as follows: 


April April April 

1929 1933 1935 
All foods......:. 151.6 90.4 125.2 
ee 161.4 112.8 151.1 
| ree 187.5 98.8 154.3 
Dairy products .. 148.9 88.7 114.4 
eae 106.4 53.3 87.2 
Fruits & veg..... 152.5 95.3 136.0 
Miscellaneous 136.2 83.3 101.1 
This figures out to give us retail 


food prices now which are on the av- 
erage, 17 per cent below those of 1929, 
but 38 per cent above those of 1933. 
As food prices continue to mount De- 
partment of Agriculture experts and 
AAA officials claim the climb will 
soon end, They attribute the rise in 
the cost of food not so much to the 
AAA program as to the drought. And 
while the consumer has to pay more 
for what he eats, they point out that 
the share of the consumer’s dollar go- 
ing to the producer, the farmer, has 
increased as the retail price of food 
has increased. Their figures show that 
while in 1933 the farmer got only 33 
cents of the consumer’s dollar spent 
for 10 important foods he is now get- 
ting over 45 cents of each dollar spent 
by consumers, in addition to benefit 
and rental payments received by farm- 
ers cooperating in the AAA control 
program. 
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FOREIGN 


POLAND 

Numbers of the half million mourn- 
ers were injured in the throng that 
pressed about St. John’s Cathedral 
where a requiem mass was said for 
Marshal Joseph Pilsudski before his 
body was sent on from Warszawa to 
Krakow for burial in the “Tomb of 
Kings” in Wawel Castle Cathedral. 
U. S. Ambassador to Russia William C. 
Bullitt, German Minister of Air Gen. 
Hermann Wilhelm Goering and 
French Foreign Minister Pierre Laval 
were among the notables present at 
the Warszawa service. 

At the close of the funeral for Po- 
land’s dictator M. Laval and Gen. 
Goering conferred for over two hours 
on matters of interest to France and 
Germany. On behalf of the German 
government the Reich Minister invit- 
ed M. Laval to visit Berlin for further 
consultations. 


ALASKA 

The last of the Midwest farmers des- 
tined to settle the Matanuska Valley 
arrived in Seward to be welcomed by 
the town band and the whole popula- 
tion. 

William Berrigan was the winner of 
$61,600 for guessing to the minute the 
time of the break-up of the ice on the 
Nenana river. The annual contest 
draws contributors and contestants 
from all over Alaska. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


In a sudden show of strength the 
Sudeten Deutsch Front, a thinly-dis- 
guised Nazi party, rolled up more 
votes than any other party in the 
Czech elections, but due to the system 
of counting the Agrarians will hold a 
greater number of seats in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 


ARGENTINA 
Both Paraguay and Bolivia have ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Chaco 
mediation group to meet with them to 
try to arrange a peace in the war by 
direct negotiation. Meanwhile, a new 
drive to recapture much of the terri- 
tory lost to the Bolivians was launch- 

ed by Paraguayan forces. 


CHINA 


The Chinese Nationalist government 
was informed the German government 
has decided to raise the legation in 
Nanking to the rank of an embassy. 
Germany was the fourth nation to an- 
nounce this within a week, Britain, 
the United States and Japan preceding 
the Reich by a few days. 


AUSTRALIA 


Flying a cargo of special jubilee 
mail from Sydney to Wellington, N. Z., 
Sir Charles Kingsford-Smith maneu- 
vered his plane back to the mainland 
after one of the three motors and a 
propeller dropped into the stormy 
Tasman Sea when the plane was 850 
miles from shore. Sir Charles credit- 
ed Navigator P. C. Taylor with saving 








their lives by crawling out on a wing 
to feed oil to one of the sputtering 
motors. 


LIBERIA 


Edwin J. Barclay was re-elected 
President of the Liberian Republic, 
and at the same time a constitutional 
amendment increasing the chief execu- 
tive’s term from four to eight years 
was voted by the people. 


LITHUANIA 


After the Supreme Court had upheld 
the death sentences imposed on four 
Memel Nazis, President Antanas Sme- 
tona commuted their death warrants 
to life imprisonment when they had 
less than 24 hours to live. They, with 
83 others, were convicted of plotting to 
seize Meme] to return it to Germany. 


SWITZERLAND 


Marking the first time the ruler of a 
state has so acted, Emperor Haile 
Selassie of Ethiopia personally ap- 
pealed to the League of Nations Coun- 
cil in a telegraphed message as the 
Council opened its 86th session. The 
dark-skinned ruler demanded the 
Council take definite action to settle 
the Italo-Ethiopian dispute to prevent 
war, unless Italy agreed to arbitration. 
At the opening session, presided over 
by Russian Foreign Commissar Maxim 
Litvinoff the Ethiopian affair occupied 
the center of the stage although M. 
Litvinoff strongly urged a settlement 
of the Chaco war by mediation and 
paid tribute to the late Marshal Joseph 
Pilsudski of Poland. Before the Em- 
peror’s wire was received in Geneva 
British Lord Privy Seal Anthony Eden 
sounded out the French, Italian and 
Ethiopian dele- 
gates on the Afri- 
can quarrel, and 
put all possible 
pressure on Italy 
to name a fifth ar- 
bitrator and _ to 
start such media- 
tion proceedings 
at once. A few 
days previously, 
however, Premier 
Mussolini in a 
speech to the Ital- 
ian Senate declar- 
ed Italy had near- 
ly 900,000 trained 
men ready for any 
“deplorable sud- 
den eventualities,” 
and warned Britain and France any 
meddling on their part in the fight 
with Ethiopia would not be tolerated. 
On Ethiopia’s side her two arbitra- 
tors, one of them an American, are 
already named, and, as if in answer 
to Italy’s statement that she planned 
conquest of Ethiopia to free the slaves 
there, the Emperor passed a decree 
abolishing serfdom throughout his 
kingdom. At the same time new land 
taxes were ordered which are expect- 
ed to advance the country greatly. 


RUSSIA 


Rammed by an escorting plane 
which was stunting against orders, the 
Maxim Gorky, world’s largest land 


Eden 
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plane, fell apart and hurtled to th 
ground at Socol, near Moskva, kil! 
ing 49 persons. All the victims o/ 
the world’s worst passenger plane dis 
aster were accorded a state funera! 
with prominent Soviet officials in at 
tendance. Eight women and six chi! 
dren were among those killed. U; 
daunted by the tragedy, the gover) 
ment announced three planes of th 
same type as the Gorky will be bui 
at once. The fatal ship which at t! 
time of the crash was being used f«) 
an excursion trip to reward faithf,)! 
workers was built for propagan 
purposes and had a capacity of 
persons and housed a printing press 
and a movie projection machine. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Unconscious for more than 16 
hours after a motorcycle accident 
“Lawrence of Arabia” died in Woo), 
Dorsetshire, at the age of 46. A si: 
ple funeral in accordance with hi 
wishes was given Col. T. E. Lawrenc: 
who preferred to be known as Ai: 
craftsman T. E. Shaw. Messages of 
condolence from the King and Queen 
on down to the humblest citizen pour- 
ed in on his family. 


SPAIN 
Daily mail and passenger air serv- 
ice between Madrid and Paris wis 
begun with the initial flight from the 
Spanish capital of one of the American 
air liners which were bought for the 
service, 


GERMANY 

Wildly cheered by the specially- 
summoned delegates to the Reichstag, 
convened in the Kroll Opera House, 
Berlin, Reichsfuehrer Adolf Hitler pre 
sented the 13 points of Germany's 
long-awaited foreign policy. He re- 
aflirmed the Reich’s determination t 
continue with its re-armament pro- 
gram, including conscription for the 
army, the building of a superior air 
force and a navy, 35 per cent of thal 
of Britain’s. With the exception of 
the violation of the Versailles Treaty 
insofar as the re-armament provisions 
are concerned the Reich will abide by) 
all its provisions, he declared, includ- 
ing territorial, and will not attempt 
to revise any frontiers except by 
peaceful means. In the same fashion 
Germany will adhere to the Locarn: 
pact and all other treaties it has sign- 
ed. It rejected once again the Leagu: 
of Nations censure for re-arming th: 
country, and announced it is ready to 
agree to an air convention. The Reich 
will not, however, sign any mutual as- 
sistance pacts, but will agree not to 
aid a combatant. For peace, Hitler 
made several concessions. The Reich 
is willing to abolish heavy offensiv: 
weapons, to limit the caliber and 
strength of artillery, battleships, cruis 
ers and torpedo boats, and to outlaw 
the use of fire, gas and explosiv: 
bombs except in the actual fighting 
zones to afford protection to non- 
combatants. Definitely conciliatory) 
toward Britain and France, Hitler. 
however, assailed Russia for its “God 
lessness” and aggressive policies. 
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France and Russia 
Pledge Friendship as 
Germany and Poland 
Remain Aloof 


Interest in Europe now centers on 
the Eastern portion of that celebrated 
war-incubator. This comes about pri- 
marily through the Franco-Soviet 
pact, Officially christened and blessed 
during the visit of French Foreign 
Minister Pierre Laval to Moskva, and 
also through the death of the Polish 
dictator Marshal Pilsudski. Another 
bangle attracting attention in _ this 
quarter is the new non-aggression 
pact concluded between the Soviets 
and Czechoslovakia. 

During his three-day sojourn in the 
Russian capital which was notable for 
the warm and hearty welcome extend- 
ed him there, Mr. Laval talked over 
with various Red officials the pact 
which the two nations drew up and 
signed early in May in Paris. At the 
close of the visit a joint communique 
was issued. This document which sets 
up a mutual assistance arrangement 
in case either of them is attacked is 
quite satisfactory to Soviet Dictator 
Josef Stalin, Chairman of the Council 
Vyacheslaff Molotoff, Foreign Com- 
missar Maxim Litvin- 
off and M. Laval, the 


communique © stated. 
And further added 
the signing of this 


pact “in no sense di- 
minishes their inter- 
est in seeking... 
a regional pact in 
Eastern Europe,” but 
at the same _ time 
while their “essen- 
tial goal” is the 
“maintenance of 
peace,” neither France nor Russia in- 
tend to allow their “national defense 
to weaken in the slightest degree.” It 
was also stated “M. Stalin understands 
and fully approves the national de- 
fense policy of France in keeping her 
armed forces at a level required for 
security.” The intention is for this 
pact to operate “within the framework 
of the League of Nations” which is the 





Stalin 


chief distinguishing point between 
this accord and the old pre-war 
Franco-Soviet alliance. But another 


point of difference also lies in the fact 
that the new document is open to all 
nations and is not aimed at any one 
power, while the pre-war variety was 
purely a closed partnership with the 
main purpose of checking Germany’s 
growing pains which were all too evi- 
dent back in the lush days of 1893. 
Although their names are not men- 
tioned in this communique, because it 
is customary in diplomacy not to say 
what you mean, both Paris and Moskva 
are extremely anxious to draw Ger- 
many and Poland into this proposed 
Eastern security pact. The fact that 
both countries have shown a marked 
coldness to the idea has not deterred 
the sponsors. The general idea be- 
hind such a pact is that it should take 


in a number of states under inclusive 
non-aggression provisions, and any 
two of these signers might enter mu- 
tual assistance pacts which would 
form an interlocking whole with the 
general accord. Further, along much 
the same line France and Russia pro- 
pose concluding similar pacts with the 
Baltic trio, Lithuania, Latvia and Es- 
tonia, the Balkan Entente and the 
Little Entente. 

The Praha pact, signed by the Czech 
Foreign Minister Dr. Eduard Benes 
and the Soviet Minister Serge Alexan- 
drowski, was modeled along the lines 
of the Franco-Soviet accord and binds 
both parties to follow French action 
in the event any of the three is attack- 
ed. Moskva and Praha also drew up 
an air treaty to give official position 
to a projected airline between the 
two capitals. 

With the death of Poland’s liberator 
and dictator, Joseph Pilsudski, occur- 
ring as M, Laval was on his way from 
Warszawa to Moskva a new element 
entered the conversations. Still chill- 
ed by the cool reception given him in 
the Polish capital, the French Minis- 
ter approached Russia with consider- 
able misgiving because he had never 
felt there was much value in a French 
line-up with the Reds. But when he 
saw the country was organized, order- 
ly, and in the midst of industrial ex- 
pansion, he at once changed his mind. 
His common-sense coming to the fore, 
he realized Russia would not be a 
parasite in a two-way accord but a 
pillar of strength. And from that point 
matters progressed to the satisfactory 
outcome noted above. 

As for the new position of Poland 
much speculation on that point floats 
about on the wind. Although he was 
often accused of being pro-German 
Marshal Pilsudski rather adopted a 
policy of playing off one country 
against another. Which policy was 
very wisely adopted inasmuch as Po- 
land is caught between two Herculean 
powers, Germany and Russia. In the 
early years of her existence she threw 
in her lot with France, but lately she 
has been leaning heavily on the fence 
that faces Germany. Some observers 
hold, however, Col. Joseph Beck, for- 
eign minister, is more in favor of the 
French and look to a greater show of 
Franco-Polish amity in the future. And 
this may mean she will enter the pro- 
posed security pact after all. 

Germany uniformly condemned the 
intimate visit of M. Laval to Moskva. 
It claims an “outright alliance” has 
been concluded and predicts France 
will have a difficult time preventing 
the spread of Communist propaganda 
at home. As for the Reich’s entering 
the non-aggression pact nothing as yet 
has been said on the point except an 
intimation that she might do so, as 
contained in a statement from Hitler 
following the Stresa conference in 
April. 

_ —— ———— 


Don’t draw wrong conclusions. 
When the modern wife is engaged in 
sewing dainty little garments of tiny 
size—the chances are that they are 
for herself. 


a 





FOREIGN TABS 





As a special honor to King George 
in recognition of his jubilee a primi- 
tive tribe of Punjab has solemnly 
sworn not to steal any cattle during 
this jubilee year. The tribe is notori- 
ous for its rustling. 

Peasant girls of a remote Yugo- 
slavian village have formed a football 
team which has been defeated by the 
male gridders only by narrow scores. 
“Blonde Kitty,” captain, says they 
hope to be the best team in their coun- 
try regardless of sex. 

On the invitation of Prince Iyesato 
Tokugawa 114 members of the Garden 
Club of America arrived in Tokyo to 
visit the famous gardens of Japan. The 
tour was sponsored to foster Amer- 
ican friendship. 

Marriages in France decreased 
17,000 in 1934 over the previous year 
and births dropped by 5,300. 

Hopeful of converting the French, 
Belgians and Swiss to the religion of 
the Latter Day Saints, 26 young Mor- 
mon missionaries from the United 
States are now in those countries, 
working out from the centers already 
set up in Liege, Paris, Orleans, Lyons 
and other towns. 

Prison to Ching Sam King of Hono- 
lulu is like a vacation. That’s why he 
is suing in court to force prison au- 
thorities to let him serve the rest of 
his six-year sentence. The 74-year- 
old Chinaman was sent up on a nar- 
cotics charge and for good behavior 
was paroled on condition he be de- 
ported from Hawaii. 

The manager of a theater in Moskva 
was discharged for refusing to let 200 
Russian ticketholders take their seats 
because he had allotted those loca- 
tions to the diplomatic corps. 

One of the sections of the priceless 
panel of paintings in the Ghent Ca- 
thedral was recovered by police. 
Painted by van Eyck the piece was 
one of two stolen last year. 

A German husband was allowed to 
divorce his wife because she made in- 
sulting remarks about Reichfuehrer 
Hitler. 

The Irish Free State takes the rec- 
ord of unmarried women in the world. 
Of the colleens between 25 and 30, 62 
per cent are single (23 per cent in U. 
S.). The bachelor rate is also un- 
usually high. 

—_—___e- > 


BAGPIPE NOT SCOTCH 


Although the bagpipe is commonly 
associated with Scotchmen and is, for 
that matter, their national instrument, 
it did not originate in the highlands at 
all. As a matter of fact it is so old 
its origin is unknown. However, the 
bagpipe is known to have been popu- 
lar among ancient Persians, Greeks 
and Romans. It was the Romans who 
introduced the instrument into the 
British {sles where it remained a 
favorite after the downfall of the Ro- 
man empire. It has now disappeared 
in nearly all regions except Scotland, 
the Tyrol and certain regions of Ire- 
land. 






































CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


Small group of members of Southern 
Tenant Farmers Union pickets De- 
partment of Agriculture Building. 

Nearly 6,000 children and 11 bands 
march down Constitution Avenue in 
fourth annual national schoolboy 
safety patrol parade. 

District Commissioners amend traf- 
fic regulations authorizing impounding 
of illegally parked autos which tend 
to obstruct or menace traffic. 

Prof. Jane D. Zimmerman, speech 
instructor at Teachers college, Colum- 
bia, says President Roosevelt has the 
best radio voice of 1,000 foreign and 
domestic speakers studied — almost 
ideal. 

Because Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes was “chagrined” over losing a 
perfectly good enrolled bill passed by 
Congress President Roosevelt asked 
for a duplicate which Congress kind- 
ly gave. 

Rep. McLeod, of Michigan, asks 
President to convene a national con- 
ference of governors in Washington to 
find ways to eliminate excessive gov- 
ernment machinery in states, counties 
and municipalities. 

President renames Richmond B. 
Keech to Public Utilities Commission 
of the District of Columbia. He also 
nominates Norman Armour, of New 
Jersey, present Minister to Haiti, to be 
Minister to Canada. 

President and Mrs. Roosevelt at- 
tend boat races between Harvard and 
Naval Academy crews at Annapolis 
with a party of friends aboard the 
Sequoia. 

By executive order President di- 
vides country into four areas for 
work-relief program and fixes work- 
relief wages according to population 
of counties in which work is done, 
ranging from $19 to $94 a month. 


LABOR 
Because of his recent vote against 
the Wagner labor relations bill Sen- 
ator Arthur Vandenberg, Republican 
of Michigan, faces labor opposition to 
his potential candidacy for Republican 
presidential nomination. 
Reports to Labor Department indi- 
cate employment is increasing. 
BANKING 


Harper Sibley, new president of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, cites 
perils of the administration’s banking 
bill and declares it proposes radical 
changes in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and makes disastrous inflation 
easy. 

Henry H. Heimann, executive man- 
ager of the National Association of 
Credit Men, declares banks are facing 
a period of “profitless prosperity.” 

Support of the idea of a government- 
owned central bank by both President 
Roosevelt and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau indicates the Eccles 








banking bill is more conservative than 
high administration officials would be 
willing to go. 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion reveals that during its 17 months 
existence with 14,000 banks and over 
$16,000,000,000 under its wing it has 
had to pay off depositors in only 15 
bank failures. 


SPORTS 


Angels Camp, Cal., holds annual 
frog jump. Zip, a light green frog, 
jumped 12 feet 3% inches to win over 
300 assorted croakers. 

Helen Wills Moody, former world’s 
tennis queen, starts on her way to 
Europe and Wimbledon international 
tennis wars, where she hopes to meet 
Helen Jacobs, present queen, and de- 
throne her. 

Babe Ruth, Sultan of Swat, denies 
newspaper stories that he is a “tired, 
bitterly disppointed, half-sick old 
guy all washed-up and ready to quit.” 

George “Big Moose” Earnshaw, of 
Chicago White Sox, is sold to Brook- 
lyn Dodgers. 

United States Golf Association rules 
Mildred (Babe) Didrikson, Texas 
“wonder girl,” ineligible for amateur 
competition because of her activities 
as a professional in other sports. 


GENERAL 


Children’s Bureau reveals that since 
1929 the baby born in urban areas has 
had a better chance to live out his 
first year than the infant born in the 
country. Formerly, the country baby 
held the advantage. 

Thousands on Illinois relief rolls 
face widespread hunger as legislature 
delays passage of measures to raise 
funds to pay that state’s share of cost 
of feeding its jobless. 

Connecticut pays tribute to two an- 
cient mariners, Capts. Stevens and 
Moses Rogers of the steamship Sa- 
vannah, first ship propelled by steam 
to cross Atlantic. 

Boy Scouts of America re-elect Pres- 
ident Roosevelt honorary president; 
elect Walter W. Head president for 
his 10th term and name Theodore 
Roosevelt, jr., vice president. 

Republicans of Middle West are pre- 


—Washington News 


G. O. P. trick man finds plenty of silk 
hats—but no rabbits. 
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dicting big things for their “gra 
roots” convention in Springfield Ju: 
10 and 11. 

Louisiana’s “Square 
organize to fight Senator Huey 
Long’s state “dictatorship.” 

American Journal of Sociology sa\ 
there were 263,000 more marriages 
United States in 1934 than in 1932. 

Famous Jonker diamond, large. 
uncut gem ever found, is sold to Har 
Winston, of New York, for oy 
$700,000. 

Rear Admiral 
second Antarctic 
banded at Boston. 


PEOPLE 

Dr. Albert Einstein is award 
Franklin Medal of the Franklin Ins 
tute at Philadelphia. 

Rep. William B. Bankhead, of A) 
bama, Democratic floor leader of | 
House, who has been confined to ! 
home by illn 
since the opening: 
of Congress, is r 
ported to be doing 
fine and gaining 
rapidly. 

Gov. H. Lehma 
of New York, «: 
cides not to be : 
candidate for r 
election in 1% 
and that state 
out looking for a 
other Democrati: 
candidate. 


Richard E. Byr 
expedition is d 





Jane Addams 

Bankhead called “America’s 
foremost woma 

citizen,” dies after abdominal oper: 


tion at a Chicago hospital. 

Gov. Phil La Follette, of Wisconsi: 
tells Progressives on their partys 
birthday, that the time is not yet rij: 
for a national third party. 

Tam Deering, director of recreation 
of the Public Recreation Commission 
of Cincinnati, is offered post of supe: 
intendent of recreation in Washing 
ton, D. C. 

Grace Moore, opera and movie star, 
is presented 1935 gold medal of th: 
Society of Arts and Sciences. 

Financial statement of Standard Oi! 
Co. of New Jersey filed with Securit) 
Exchange Commission shows | thal 
Walter C. Teagle, president of th: 
$2,000,000,000, firm receives a year)) 
salary of $125,000. 

John Joy Edison, Washington’s {i 
nancier and civic leader, celebrates his 
89th birthday. 

Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, on eighth 
anniversary of his historic New York 
Paris flight, deeds to the Missouri His 
torical Society all his priceless co] 
lection of trophies on exhibit in S! 
Louis. 

King Jeff Davis of the hobos charg 
es chiselers are robbing his clan o! 
work and relief funds. 

George Washington Moore, Abrahai 
Lincoln Moore and Henry Clay Moore 
of Kansas and Illinois, who have pass 
ed their 80th birthday, claim to be old 
est living triplets in United States. 

Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman, Bisho) 
of Washington, denounces raffles an 
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card parties sponsored by churches as 
being as demoralizing as “big-time” 
gamblers. ; 

Edward Johnson, Canadian tenor, is 
named general manager of the New 
York Metropolitan Opera Association. 


TAXES 


Internal Revenue Bureau holds that 
labor union dues are deductible as 
business expense from income tax. 

Senator Huey P. Long admits he has 
contract with state of Louisiana to col- 
lect back taxes from corporations 
which allows him to pocket 33 1/3 per 
cent of all collections. 

Government charges income tax 
frauds to Bruno Richard Hauptmann, 


convicted murderer of Lindbergh 
baby, and his wife, Anna. 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 


likens AAA processing taxes to pro- 
tective tariff enjoyed by industry and 
business. 


EDUCATION 


National Education Association 
plans to hold its 73rd annual conven- 
tion in Denver July 1 to 4th. 

According to Eugene O. Sykes, 
chairman of Federal Communications 
Commission’s broadcasting division, a 
committee composed of educators, 
broadcasting officials, physicians, fed- 
eral officers and probably welfare spe- 
cialists will be assigned to study a plan 
under which more hours will be al- 
lotted to purely educational programs. 


REPEAL 


Aceording to James A, Doran, admin- 
istrator of the Distilled Spirits Insti- 
tute, prohibition repeal has added 
nearly $500,000,000 to state and fed- 
eral revenues. 

Georgia, legally dry for 27 years, 
votes on the prohibition issue and re- 
mains in the dry column by a scant 
majority of 243 votes, but legalizes 
six per cent beer and wine. 

South Carolina’s act legalizing li- 
censing of liquor dealers becomes ef- 
fective, providing for legal sale of 
spirituous beverages in that state for 
the first time since 1915. 

Joseph H. Choate, jr., reveals plans 
for shutting down the business of 
firms selling liquor in dry states as a 
new and more effective enforcement 
step than criminal prosecution. 


GOVERNMENT 

Federal ‘government opens $4,000,- 
000 narcotic farm in heart of Kentucky 
blue grass country at Lexington where 
drug addicts will be segregated and 
rehabilitated. 

Post Office Department reports the 
chain letter craze is waning, 

State Department plans to convert 
its legation at Peiping into the status 
of an embassy and appoint Minister 
Nelson T. Johnson as its first Ambas- 
sador to China. 

Federal government receives $5,500,- 
000 as result of celebrated Senate in- 
vestigation of oil scandals. 

New life is to be put in Treasury 
campaign to sell “baby bonds.” 

Federal deficit for current fiscal 
year totals more than $3,000,000,000. 

Treasury order bans entry into this 


country of foreign silver coins and 
other forms of silver commonly used 
as money, except under license. 

Naval manoeuvers in Pacific indi- 
cate, it is said, that in general effi- 
ciency, discipline, training and fight- 
ing strength the Navy is now at a 
peak that is rarely attained. 


FARMING 


National Cooperative Council as- 
sails opposition of Chamber of Com- 
merce of United States to agricultural 
program of administration. 


Various government indices and 


-surveys show that in past two years 


farm land values have gone up for 
first time in more than 15 years—due 
largely to marked improvement in 
financial position of all agricultural 
groups with the farm mortgage debt 
of approximately $8,000,000,000 the 
smallest in 15 years and farm fore- 
closures markedly decreased. 

The 4,500 farmers from the West 
and Southwest who marched on Wash- 
ington in support of the AAA program 
deny all insinuations and charges as 
to who started and who paid for their 
trip, claiming it spontaneous. 

Soil Conservation Service of De- 
partment of Agriculture reports that 
more than 83 per cent of farm land in 
Kansas has been injured by wind or 
water erosion or both, in degrees from 
slight damage to complete destruction; 
ditto for more than half the farm land 
in Pennsylvania, damaged to some ex- 
tent by soil erosion; while soil ero- 
sion has affected practically the entire 
state of New Mexico, 59 per cent of all 
Georgia and 700,000 acres in South 
Carolina. 

Farming season is considerably de- 
layed this year but the drought areas 
have been practically wiped out by 





—Chicago Herald and Examiner 


Mother Nature seems to have relented and 
is putting an end to that drought. 


heavy rains and torrential downpours 
in the Middlewest and Southwest and 
crop prospects generally are the best 
in five years. Besides farm products 
are selling at price levels making pro- 
duction profitable. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports hens are laying about their 
normal quota of eggs for the season, 
but because there are fewer hens the 
total output is short of full market 
requirements. 

Commodity Credit Corporation ad- 
vises AAA that maturity date of cotton 


producers’ loans on 1934 crop, com- 
monly referred to as 12 cent cotton 
loans, has been extended from July 31 
to February 1, 1936. 


RAILROADS 


Railroads of the nation plan to hold 
“railroad week” June 10 to 15. During 
that period shops, roundhouses, etc., 
will be open to the public. 

Twenty-one standard railroad 
brotherhoods throw their strength be- 
hind revised edition of the Railroad 


Retirement Act introduced in Con- 
gress. 

AVIATION 
Army’s newest “mystery plane,” 


constructed by the Curtiss Aeroplane 
Co. and claimed to be speedier than 
anything the Army has ever flown, 
passes preliminary tests at Buffalo. 
In a 19-hour flight over a 1,000-kili- 
meter (621.3 miles) course which had 
Bolling Field, Washington, as one of 
its corners, D. W. Tomlinson and 
Joseph E, Bartles, copilot, establish 14 
speed records for distance with load 
in their giant new Douglas transport. 
Langley Medal for Aerodromics of 
the Smithsonian Institution is pre- 
sented to Dr. Joseph S. Ames, of Johns 
Hopkins university, chairman of the 
National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, and for years one of the 
foremost figures associated with the 
scientific development of aviation, 


CRIME 


White House conference of more 
than 200 social workers votes to create 
a National Commission on Social Edu- 
cation to “mobilize the civic, educa- 
tional, religious and social forces of 
the country in a community attack on 
sources of delinquency and crime.” 

Attorney General Cummings recom- 
mends to President Roosevelt that life 
imprisonment instead of death penal- 
ty be the punishment for Charles Har- 
ris, convicted of slaying a Washington 
gambler three years ago. 


COURTS 


U. S. Supreme Court holds invalid 
Ohio’s tax on land trust certificates, 

Judge E. H. Brewster, of United 
States District Court at Boston, rules 
that federal license for Greater Boston 
milk market, established under AAA, 
is void and unenforceable. 

New Jersey Court of Errors and Ap- 
peals holds that state’s 1934 law legal- 
izing dog racing with parimutuel bet- 
ting unconstitutional. 


NRA 


Donald Richberg, chairman of NRA 
board hints he expects to return to 
private business after July 1. Several 
others on the board are expected to 
leave with him. 

Former President Herbert Hoover 
says complete abolition of NRA is the 
only right thing to do because its 
foundations are false. 

Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, former NRA 
chief, enters fight for two-year exten- 
sion of that New Deal agency. 

Anticipating extension NRA is work- 
ing on a code revision program for a 
simplified control system. 





° 








CONGRESS 


Rumors that the Chief Executive 
was willing for Congress to override 
his veto were set at rest when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appeared before a joint 
session of the Senate and House to 
read his veto message. It was the first 
time in history a president had deliv- 
ered a veto in person and it was pre- 
sented before packed Capitol galleries 
to which admission was had only by 
special card. Despite efforts of the 
capital’s strongest lobby and in face of 
a flood of telegrams and a threatened 
bonus march the President defended 
in forceful language his stand against 
the Patman bill. He pointed out that 
the government already provides for 
disabled and needy veterans; that the 
$2,200,000,000 would go to only four 
per cent of the population; and that 
if Congress overrode his veto it must 
expect increased or new taxes. 

Just about this time of the year both 
houses in Congress get a little fidgety 
and legislative procedure changes. 
Sometimes as much legislating is done 
behind closed doors and in the cloak- 
rooms as on the floor. Night sessions 
which are few earlier in the session 
become more numerous in an effort to 
hasten adjournment. This year has 
been no exception and with little real 
legislation to show for its efforts con- 
gressional leaders needed little prod- 
ding from the administration to agree 
to hasten matters along. It has be- 
come apparent that leaders of both 
major parties ar> impatient for the 
session to end. The political pot has 
begun to boil ahead of time and many 
political fences need a little patching 
up. Also the small Republican minor- 
ity has apparently realized it can do 
little to check the New Deal program. 

Following a spurt in the Senate 
which passed in rapid succession the 
amendments to the TVA, the Clark 
resolution extending the NRA for 10 
months after June 16 and the Wagner 
labor bill, House leaders agreed to 
speed legislation by having bills re- 
ported with no more than four hours 
general debate and five minutes on 
amendments, having administration 
speeches “extended” in the Congres- 
sional Record and not made on the 
floor, speeding up committee hearings 
and agreeing to longer and night ses- 
sions if necessary. 

Five “must” bills are still pending. 
Neither house has acted on the utility 
holding company bill or the AAA 
amendments while extension of the 
NRA awaits House action. Both the 
social security and banking bills await 
Senate consideration. However, the 
Senate Finance Committee approved 
and reported out the social security 
measure somewhat changed from the 
form in which it passed the House. 
Sale of voluntary annuities, rejected 
by the House, was restored and the 
administrative board was returned to 
the jurisdiction of the Labor Depart- 
ment. A provision was inserted per- 
mitting states to set up their own sys- 





tems of unemployment insurance and 
a new title was added providing fed- 
eral-state benefits to the blind. 

While the Senate remained firm in 
their stand for extending the NRA for 
only 10 months the House Ways and 
Means Committee began hearings with 
Donald R. Richberg, recovery board 
chairman, as the first witness. He 
predicted complete ruin for the recov- 
ery program under the Clark resolu- 
tion. A two year extension was nec- 
essary for the working out of its prob- 
lems, he said. He advocated a seven- 
point program bearing administration 
approval providing six months time 
for code revision, defining authority, 
strengthening enforcement, etc. Rep. 
Robert Doughton introduced a resolu- 
tion carrying these provisions as a 
substitute for the Clark resolution, 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau, testifying before a Senate com- 
mittee, endorsed in part the Eccles 
banking bill as passed by the House 
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TVA head, denied fraud or extrava- 
gance and refusal to permit competi- 
tive bidding. 

Senate and House in joint session 
honored the memory of Congressmen 
who had died within the year. They 
were: Senator Bronson Cutting, New 
Mexico; Speaker Henry T. Rainey, IIli- 
nois, and Representatives Georg: 
Brumm, Pennsylvania; Thomas Cof 
vn, Idaho; Frederick Landis, Indiana 
and Anthony Griffin, New York. Sen 
ator Dennis Chavez took oath of offic: 
as five senators walked from the roon 
to express displeasure over his efforts 
to unseat late Senator Cutting. 

Without a single amendment and 
by a vote of 63 to 12 the Senate passed 
the Wagner labor relations bill as re- 
ported from committee. It would pre 
vent company interference in organi- 
zation for collective bargaining pur- 
poses, recognize majority rule and 
would establish a board with authori- 
ty to enforce provisions of the bill. An 
attempt by Senator Millard Tydings to 
insert an amendment prohibiting “co- 
ercion” of employees by labor unions 
was defeated 50 to 21. Also passed 
resolution authorizing Interstate Com- 
merce Committee to investigate rail- 
road financing. 

Charges were made in the Senate 
that the farmers who visited Washing- 
ton to endorse the AAA had come at 


+* the instance of government agents and 
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Flypaper Season is Here 


including the provision giving the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board complete control 
of open market operations—by which 
credit is controlled. Leading bankers, 
including Winthrop B. Aldrich of 
Chase National Bank, however, oppos- 
ed the measure. Aldrich charged that 
the bill attempted to set up a complete 
system of political control over bank- 
ing. He charged the administration 
with having failed to obtain desirable 
results through devaluation of gold or 
through silver buying and held that 
further power over currency should 
not be granted. Many business men 
expressed fear that it would lead to 
the Reserve System becoming a cen- 
tral government bank. 

House Military Affairs Committee 
plunged into hearings on the bill pass- 
ed by the Senate amending the Ten- 
nessee Valley act to grant specific per- 
mission to sell power from govern- 
ment plants and to increase its capi- 
talization. Extravagance was charged 
to TVA officials. Inquiry was begun 
into reports that collusive bids had 
been made for supplying explosives 
and that preference was shown in 
awarding contracts. Dr. A. E. Morgan, 


had partly been financed by govern- 
ment money. Senator Tom Connally 
and others denied the charges but Sen- 
ator Daniel Hastings, Republican of 
Delaware, introduced a_ resolution 
calling for an investigation. Senator 
Connally declared the resolution was 
an insult to the farmers but Secretary 
Wallace said he would “welcome” it. 

House passed bill authorizing an ap- 
propriation of $20,000 for American 
participation in the Interparliamen- 
tary Union, an annual conference for 
promotion of “international arbitra- 
tion.” Also appropriated $300,000 to 
build a new legation in Finland where 
Uncle Sam now pays an annual rental 
of $12,000. Passed Welch bill provid- 
ing free transportation home for 30,000 
destitute Filipinos now in this coun- 
try. Approved conference report on 
additional capital for HOLC. 

An amendment to end nepotism, that 
is, placing immediate families on the 
congressional pay roll, offered by Rep. 
John Mitchell (Tennessee) as an 
amendment to the legislative appro- 
priations bill, was voted down 88 to 
18. Another Mitchell proposal, to re- 
duce mileage allowance for members 
of Congress, was shouted down with- 
out record vote. He estimated that of 
the $227,000 travel allowance paid the 
solons annually only half is needed. 

Rep. Robert Crosser introduced a 
new railroad pension act revised to 
conform to the rulings of the Supreme 
Court which declared last year’s bill 
unconstitutional. A constitutional 
amendment requiring a_ two-thirds 
vote of the Supreme Court to declare 
a law invalid was proposed by Rep. 
Donald Dobbins. It would also give 
the high court exclusive jurisdiction 
over questions of constitutionality. 
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JUNE CALENDAR 





June, the sixth month on our calen- 
dar, comes down to us with a name of 
doubtful origin. Ovid, the old Roman 
poet, tells us that it derived its name 
from Juno, and then in a different 
writing he says it was taken from the 
Roman surname, Junius. Others have 
still different explanations for the ori- 
gin of “June” so we are at a loss as 
to just what to believe. We do know, 
however, that the early Romans dedi- 
cated the month to old age, but, again, 
why they did this is another unan- 
swered question. Its position on the 
calendar hardly suggests old age, 
since on its 22nd day spring is just 
maturing into summer and the parade 
of the seasons is only well under way. 

This change of the seasons on the 
22nd is known as the summer sol- 
stice. The word “solstice” is also a 
carry-over from the old Roman days. 
The first part, “sol,” is the old Roman 
word meaning sun, and the last part of 
the word, “stice,” comes from the Lat- 
in word, “sistere,” which means to 
stand still, So we see that the name 
explains itself. Since last December 
the sun has been moving steadily 
higher into the northern sky. But on 
the 22nd of June it ceases this north- 
ward climb and “stands still” before 
again beginning its long trip South. 

While it lasts, however, this day 
when the “sun stands still” is an 
eventful one for us in the Northern 
Hemisphere. We bask under the 
warmest rays Old Sol ever chooses to 
give us, because he has climbed high 
above the equator and his rays come 
more directly at us than on any other 
day in the year, Even the north pole 
benefits and gets an unusually gener- 
ous share of the sun’s light. The rocks 
in that rugged ice-covered region 
where the air temperature never goes 
above freezing, gather in_ those 
precious rays, absorb their heat, melt 
small quantities of snow, and support 
primitive forms of life for a short 
time. Also, Old Sol is very liberal on 
that day, and lingers in our sky and 
gives us his light for 15 hours and one 
minute. He soon is sorry for his gen- 


erosity, however, and by the last day 
of the month has cut two minutes off 
his daily visit to our side of the earth. 

The moon, not wishing to be out- 
done by its red-faced companion of 
the sky, also gets generous in June and 
gives us something extra. 


Instead of 
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the usual four moon phases we will 
have five this month. But doing this 
keeps the moon busy from the very 
beginning of June until its last day. It 
appears as new moon on the first, goes 
into the first quarter on the ninth, dis- 
plays its full disk on the 16th, drops 
back to the last quarter on the 23rd, 
and appears again as the new moon 
on the 30th. On the second day of its 
new life the moon comes very close 
to little Mercury. It passes near Venus 
on the fourth, and slides under Mars 
at a distance of only five degrees on 





The various phases of Saturn and its rings 
as they change during a 30-year revolution 
of the planet around the sun. 


the 11th. Two days later it passes 
almost as near to Jupiter, and then 
makes no more visits until the 22nd 
when it rolls within six degrees of 
Saturn. On the 28th it pays a second 
call to Mercury, which by this time 
has shifted over to the morning sky. 
But this time it shies off at a distance 
of over six degrees, showing none of 
the intimacy it displayed earlier in 
the month. 

In the morning skies of June Saturn 
has everything her own way. The 
only competitor she has is Uranus, 
and since this planet is barely visible 
to the naked eye it does not offer much 
competition. On the 2ist Mercury 
moves over into the morning sky, but 
Saturn has little trouble outshining 
this baby planet even though it is 
comparatively close to the earth. Then 
too, Saturn is now steadily gaining in 
brilliance. She is, of course, not in a 
class with Jupiter and Venus, but is 
well above first magnitude. And she 
will continue to shine brighter and 
brighter until the 31st of August when 
she will cross over into the evening 
sky with the more brilliant stars. 

But even though Saturn never gets 
as bright as Jupiter and Venus her 
rings give her a distinction which can 
be claimed by no other planet in the 
sky. Second in size only to Jupiter 
this great body with a diameter at the 
equator of 75,000 miles presents a re- 
markable spectacle to the observer 
with even a small telescope. Galileo 
saw the rings with his crude glass, 
and because they were so unexpected 
he thought he was seeing something 
which existed only in his mind. He 
was sure of this later when he took a 
second look at Saturn and could not 
see the brilliant circles because their 
edges were turned toward the earth, 
and it is said that he refused to ob- 
serve the planet again. 

It is unfortunate that Saturn is so 
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far from the earth, If it were closer 
its three rings and 10 moons would 
undoubtedly make it the show spot of 
the sky. But since it never gets closer 
to the earth than 750,000,000 miles 
only one moon can be seen with an 
ordinary telescope and the rings do 
not stand out as they otherwise would. 
The extreme edge of the outermost 
ring is almost 50,000 miles above the 
surface of the planet, and the largest 
ring has a breadth of 16,000 miles. 
These rings, which are supposedly 
composed of dust or meteors, are only 
a few miles thick and so are barely 
visible when their edges are toward 
us. They will not be opened out full 
until 1944 when they will present their 
most striking appearance, To the 
naked eye Saturn looks very much 
like Arcturus whose position was de- 
scribed in Pathfinder’s May Calendar. 

In the evening sky of June are Ve- 
nus, Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, and Nep- 
tune. Venus is still the brightest 
spot in the sky and will continually 
grow brighter until August. This 
planet is easy to identify. On any 
clear evening it is necessary only to 
look into the western sky and Venus 
will readily catch your eye with her 
brilliance. Jupiter, far across on the 
other side of the sky, is now almost 
as bright as Venus. But while Venus 
is steadily gaining in brilliance, Jupi- 
ter is gradually fading. Mars hangs 
between these two brightest stars 
quite close to Jupiter. This planet is 
much dimmer than either of the afore- 
mentioned bodies, but it is just as easy 
to identify because of its red color. 
June offers an excellent opportunity 
to identify Mercury because of its 
close conjunction with the moon on 
the second day, and the other more 
distant conjunction on the 28th. To 
all people without telescopes or access 
to one Neptune is of no interest be- 
cause it is not visible to the naked eye. 

—_—<—_—_—_-- > ____ 


NO COAL SHORTAGE NEAR 


Home owners with coal furnaces 
need have no fear of a fuel shortage 
in the United States in the near future 
if estimates of the coal supply are 
correct. The original stock of coal 
underground is believed to have been 
around 3,215,000,000,000 metric or long 
tons of which less than 30 billion tons 
have been mined. Wyoming had the 
most with an estimate of more than 
620,000,000,000 tons and California the 
least, about 43,000,000. 

cB il i a id, 
PATENTS ON PLANTS 

Although our patent system is about 
145 years old granting of patents on 
plants was not authorized until a few 
years ago. A law to this effect, the 
Townsend-Purnell bill, was enacted 
by Congress in 1930. 

OS 

The summer bathing suits are tiny 
trifles that begin nowhere and end 
at once, 

ee 
STOP, LOOK AND LISTEN 


Stop and let the train go by; 
It doesn’t take a minute. 

Your car starts out again, intact, 
And, better still—you’re in it. 
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EDITORIAL 


When Mussolini gets a little spare 
time he might slip up to Pisa and 
straighten up that leaning tower. 








The Pathfinder claims to have, in 
its collection of curiosities, the big- 
gest hornets’ nest known. Of course 
we don’t count Congress. 
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We could never see why the Fili- 
pinos would want freedom, when they 
see what poor use we Americans have 
made of ours, 


gq 
ANTICHRIST LEGEND BOBS UP 
HE Washington Herald says: 
“Through the so-called ‘Bible 


belt’ of the West there are said to be 
murmurings against the philosophy of 
the AAA, Some of the opponents as- 
sert that the farmers have come to 
regard the drought and the dust 
storms as a punishment for man’s 
spoiling of God’s green acres.” The 
Pathfinder has received many letters 
expressing this same feeling. Sugges- 
tions have even been made that the 
crop destruction policy is the embod- 
iment of “Antichrist.” 

Louis Adamic, in his book called 
“The Native’s Return,” mentions a 
strongly grounded belief in the back 
countries of Europe that “Antichrist 
comes and starts sowing money in the 
fields instead of corn, rye and wheat.” 
When Mr. Adamic wrote this interest- 
ing piece of information he knew 
nothing of the crop restriction poli- 
cies which were to be adopted in the 
United States—policies which have 
literally given the farmers money for 
NOT RAISING grain. It is certainly 
a strange fact that we in this country 
should have actually put in effect in 
1935 a plan which has long been crys- 
tallized in the weird demoniacal 
myths of the ancient world, The En- 
cyclopedia Britannica says that if the 
ramifications of the Antichrist idea 
were to be followed up they would 
be practically the whole history of 
the Middle Ages. 

The Antichrist fable was Jewish in 
origin, so far as known. Antichrist 
represented the idea of the powers of 
evil—the devil or Satan. The term is 
associated with “the beast” as referred 
to in Revelation and also in I John 2. 
This myth or demon takes so very 
many forms that it is impossible to 
speak of them all. In early Christian 
times the Roman emperor Nero was 
believed to be the earthly embodiment 
of Antichrist. When Nero died the 
term was switched to other hated 
characters. In medieval times Moham- 
med was heralded as Antichrist, or 
the arch-enemy of Christianity— 
which in fact he was, since it was a 
part of his religious doctrine that 
Christians and all “unbelievers” 


should either be converted or killed. 
On numerous occasions there were 
prophets who declared that on a cer- 


tain date in the near future Antichrist 
was to descend on the earth and de- 
stroy it. When the date set for the 
end of the world came along and the 
old earth continued to wag as per 
schedule, the prophets brought forth 
alibis and transferred their dire 
prophecies to some new date. In this 
way the popular imagination was kept 
always at fever heat. Little progress 
was made during the Dark Ages and 
Middle Ages—and much of this lack 
of progress was probably due to the 
feeling that since the world was com- 
ing to an end very soon there was no 
use of working or saving or settling 
down. Millions of poor deluded crea- 
tures did save all their life to make 
their “ascension robes.” In some cas- 
es the myth was just an idle fancy or 
fairy tale which few believed but in 
other cases there was profound faith 
placed in it. Antichrist was usually 
represented as the arch enemy of the 
human race—the deliberate perverter 
of mankind. Frequently it was applied 
to the ruling monarch of the time, by 
those who hated him. 

One of the most deeply rooted of all 
the myths concerning Antichrist is 
found all over Europe and it is revived 
whenever there is political unrest. It 
pictures a giant or superman, or an 
old-time emperor, who is asleep in a 
cave or other retreat and who is only 
waiting for a certain signal to rouse 
up and head an immense army which 
he is to lead against the combined 
forces of evil and oppression and wipe 
them out in one great Armageddon— 
thus paving the way for the coming of 
a Redeemer whose mission will be to 
bring about the salvation of the race. 

In all cases of course the people who 
are on “our side” are to be the chosen 
people, while those who do not be- 
lieve as we do are to be utterly wiped 
out. This is a very healthy and “hu- 
man” myth after all, and it is not 
strange that it should have refused to 
be plowed under and should have con- 
tinued to spring up whenever and 
wherever the conditions gave it any 
chance to germinate. It would be 
fine if people would study the old 
myths and popular beliefs more, for 
there is an immense amount of wis- 
dom and human experience wrapped 
up in them, in spite of the fact that 
they appear to be only fairy tales or 
fables. For example Aesop’s Fables 
alone contain a system of life which 
it would be perfectly safe to use in 
ruling a whole nation, or a whole 
world. But how few people there are 
today who know these fables or make 
any use of the lessons they teach. 


q 
HEAT MAKES FIGURES SWELL 


E HAVE just read an advertise- 
ment warning: “Don’t let your 
figure control slip in hot weather.” 
Well, we'll try not to, even though 
it’s going to be hard. People gener- 
ally seem to have lost their control of 
figures—we mean arithmetical figures, 
not bodily ones. We used to think of 
a thousand dollars as something real— 
something to be aimed for, something 
to be worked for, Many good people 
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never had that much together in thei: 


whole life. Even a dollar looked big 
But how different things are now! No 
body can tell you how much a dolla: 
is worth now or how much it will b 
worth a year from now. A thousan 
dollars are nothing. A hundred thou 
sand dollars are considered just sma! 
change. Even a million dollars ar. 
still nothing. A hundred million do! 
lars are nothing. A thousand millio 
dollars make a billion. We used to 
have some respect for a billion of any 
thing—but not any more. A billion i 
just a start now—the very minimwu 
“ante” you can lay down in the colos- 
sal poker game which is being played. 
Congress votes away about five billion 
dollars in one lump sum, without eve) 
asking what it’s for! What’s five bil- 
lion dollars added to a national de} 
of 30 billion? Nothing. 

Yes, we are going to try conscien 
tiously not to “let our figure contro! 
slip,” especially during the heated 
term. Even though our lawmakers 
may treat billions as mere ciphers, w: 
are going to remember that so far as 
we are concerned just the little old 
penny is something. The game is 
“penny ante” so far as yours truly is 
concerned. We’re not going to pinch 
any pennies, but we are not going t 
throw any of them away. Starting 
with a penny, we hope to work up to 
a nickel, and from that on to a dime. 
If our financial horizon is widened 
so as to take in a quarter we are going 
to be thankful. We are not going to 
spit on it and throw it on the ground, 
as some “relief workers” are said to 
do. We are going to preserve our sol- 
emn respect for that quarter—for 
what that quarter means in human la- 
bor expended and products of human 
labor to be bought. We can make the 
step well enough from a quarter to a 
dollar—and there is where we expect 
to shine. Let the billionaires have 
their biliions, but give us the “al- 
mighty dollar’—the “dollar of the 
daddies.” Even if we had a billion- 
dollar bill it would do us no good for 
we couldn’t spend it. If we tried to 
get it changed we would be arrested 
for fraud. But a dollar is right in our 
class. It’s enough to do a lot with, and 
still not enough to corrupt anybody 
or give anyone the despicable money 
complex. When you get enough of 
those dollars together you can do al- 
most anything with them. All the 
glories of earth are yours if you have 
the dollars and will spend them. We 
wish that the people who have the 
money would do that very thing and 
spend that money. What fun they 
could have! And what a pleasant 
world they could make this for those 
who never have had anything, haven't 
got anything now and will never have 
anything, no matter how much is plac- 
ed in their way. 


g 


A man in Chicago who was wearing 
a straw hat before the 15th of May 
was mobbed. The women can wear 
straw hats the whole year. When is 
somebody going to speak up and de- 
mand that the men get equal rights? 
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MARKETING 


In spite of the NRA and other bur- 
dens which are acting as a brake on 
recovery, things indicate a gradual 
improvement. This will especially be 
true when Congress gives its final de- 
cision on the many radical measures 
which are still in doubt. There is 
nothing else quite so fatal to business 
as uncertainty. The banks are fuller 
of money than ever before and there 
is plenty of capital waiting to be 
used. Interest rates were never so 
low before. As interest is merely the 
wages paid for hiring money, this 
means that capital can be had at less 
cost. Even then it is a very serious 
matter to decide what to do with any 
extra money. Many corporations are 
piling up cash and are anxious to 
spend it. Some of them are investing 
this money on additions to their plant 
or putting in new and more efficient 
machinery and equipment. The vast 
expenditures of the government, which 
are being poured out like water, are 
helping many special lines of indus- 
try. All the new buildings call for 
materials of every sort, and the fur- 
nishing of these thousands of new 
buildings and offices is itself a huge 
item. It has caused a boom in the 
office equipment trade. The insur- 
ance companies are in a very bad box. 
In the past they have been able to 
invest their funds in bonds which 
would yield a liberal and sure return. 
Now this chance is gone. The money 
they get from premiums of policy- 
holders has to go begging. The banks 
have cut down on interest they pay 
on savings, and in many cases are re- 
fusing deposits. The insurance com- 
panies therefore cannot push their 
sales—and it must be remembered that 
the insurance companies have been 
one of the most important institutions 
in the country. 

The low price of money is begin- 
ning to get in its work in increasing 
the amount of home _ construction. 
After being away below the line ever 
since the 1929 crash, the home build- 
ing line is turning sharply upward. 
The depression has taught the builders 
many things. They have had to invent 
new ways to produce homes and do it 
without having to pay all the money 
out for high-priced labor—all of which 
excessive costs have to be passed on 
to the purchaser. Various methods 
for producing “unit” houses are being 
adopted. In some cases these alleged 
“improvements” make the house cost 
so much that nobody can afford to 
buy it. Hence such claims must be 
viewed with good judgment. The old 
and time-tested methods of construc- 
tion are the most dependable, and any 
new scheme should be avoided unless 
the reasons for it are convincing. But 
there are many labor-saving methods 
which can be applied. For instance, 
whole windows now are made in fac- 
tories and are ready to set in place. 
All steel construction for windows is 
being quite generally adopted. Such 
units can be produced in factories by 














cheap labor—and this labor can keep 
occupied on this type of work the 
whole year round, instead of being 
employed only one-third of the year, 
as carpenters and bricklayers are. 
Plumbing has always been a very cost- 
ly item in all construction—ever since 
the days of ancient Pompeii. The 
plumbers made a secret of their artand 
they have gotten away with it very 
well so far. Now plumbing is seen to 
be just an ordinary mass-production 
job. In building big apartment houses 
now the complicated systems of piping 
are put together outside the building 
and are then set in place in the build- 
ing in short order. Not only that, but 
as each flat is a duplicate of all the 
others, the piping can all be cut to 
the same pattern. Machine cutting of 
pipes is now done on a big scale. This 
not only does much better work than 
the best plumber could ever do by 
hand but it reduces the cost and time 
very greatly. It does not follow that 
such “unit” methods can be made use 
of in building a single home. In plan- 
ning and building a single home the 
cost has to be high, as material and 
labor now stand. Materials have gone 
up considerably already—but it is the 
general belief that all commodities 
are going to keep on tending higher. 
This means that even though the price 
of a thing now may seem high, it may 
be still higher next year; hence it 
would be wisdom to buy now. Then 
too, the belief that inflation is coming 
is also having a “bullish” effect on the 
market everywhere. In some cases the 
favorable weather conditions have 
tended to stop the rise of farm prod- 
ucts—but in other cases the hangover 
drought, the crop curtailment and 
other factors are helping to make 
prices higher. Wheat has fallen back 
to around 90 cents—or just the same as 
it was a year ago. Corn is about 88 
cents—an increase of 80 per cent. 
Cotton is just about the same as a 
year ago. Cattle are 30 per cent up 
and hogs are two and a half times 
what they were a year ago—but lamb 
is lower. Eggs are 66 per cent higher 
and butter 10 per cent higher. Coffee 
is much lower owing to the failure of 
the Brazilian coffee burning plan—but 
sugar is going up. At the same time, 
this gain on sugar will mostly benefit 
the foreigners. The domestic sugar 
production is less than a year ago. 
Stocks are enjoying a mild boom, 
owing to inflation but are still only at 
the same average point as last year. 
Bonds are higher than a year ago, 
owing to the demand for sound in- 
vestments. Railroads and _ utility 
shares are away off. There has been 
a loss of about one-third of the total 
value of all rail and utility stocks in 
the last year. This of course is caus- 
ing cries of distress from people who 
had put their savings into these securi- 
ties believing they were “as good as 
gold.” President Roosevelt has indi- 
cated that he favors having the gov- 
ernment take control of the banking 
system, and this is causing expres- 
sions of joy in some quarters and loud 
protests in others. Reassuring state- 
ments from the Treasury have been 


received as indicating that there is to 
be no drastic cheapening of the dollar 
in the near future. While many old- 
timers are expressing great fear that 
the inflation movement will gain such 
headway that it can’t be stopped, 
others are pointing out that there is 
no need of being scared about a little 
inflation—seeing that the country has 
a capacity to absorb industrial produc- 
tion several times the present volume. 
If the volume of currency and the 
volume of production can be kept 
about even, there would be no cause 
for any sudden jump in prices. This 
“double menage act” has never been 
performed before outside a circus 
but Secretary Morgenthau may know 
how to do it, as he has proved himself 
to be a skillful balancer. 

We hardly know what to say about 
the state of our foreign trade. If we 
quote one administration authority we 
must tell a rosy story and if we de- 
pend on another one we must picture 
the situation as a tragedy. Professor 
Moley, who is still the President's 
most intimate adviser and who helps 
him on his messages to Congress, etc., 
is still showing, in his magazine, his 
grief over the foreign situation. He 
Says that as a result of the two years 
of reciprocity effort under the New 
Deal “the amount of trade that has 
been opened up is exceedingly small.” 
The New York Times seems now to be 
on the other side, for it has a review 
of our trade with the South American 
countries and shows that it has made 
phenomenal jumps. Again, the Wash- 
ington Star has an article from an ex- 
pert which says “the New Deal is 
deepening our foreign commercial 
slump” and that we “must break the 


Shackles.” So you can take your 
choice of this news. Calmly weighing 
the facts, the Pathfinder finds that 


there has been some increase in trade 
with the Latin American countries but 
that this increased trade has mostly 
been in the form of devalued exports 


and that those countries have been 
given their increased purchasing 
power as the result of our buying 


products from them. In many cases 
these products are agricultural prod- 
uts, which are now coming in and 
competing with our own products. 
Even taking the official figures, they 
show, on their face, that the New Deal 
plan of increasing imports from other 
nations so those nations can buy more 
from us has not worked out so far and 
that the coveted “balance of trade” is 
on the wrong side. So if we are wait- 
ing for the foreigners to sell us more 
of their stuff, we shall have to wait a 
long time. The Pathfinder doesn’t be- 
lieve that this foreign trade is any- 
thing to fight over anyway—and hence 
we say the whole thing is a tempest 
in a teapot, with the opposing schools 
of thought massed against one another 
without regard to party lines. The 
best signs now are those which indi- 
cate the building up of our home in- 
dustries and home markets. But just 
now we are letting those other coun- 
tries fatten at our expense by taking 
our wheat, cotton and other markets 
away from us. 
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Doctor Tugwell to 
“Make America Over” 


(Continued from page 1) 


number of people to move away im- 
mediately from submarginal lands 
during a period of depression when 
there was no effective demand for 
their employment elsewhere.” 

What Dr. Tugwell is really most 


afraid of is the fact that while the soil 
of these “submarginal” lands is not 
very fertile, the people are. Here he 
pulls so many statistics on us that we 
must take a little time out to recover. 
He doesn’t approve of the kind of 
people who are born and raised in 
the hill country or other back dis- 
tricts. And he gives his reasons. First, 
they produce several times as many 
children as they should. This means 
that it is a harder problem for the 


* The Pathfinde: 


parents to raise those children and t 
educate them in the manner approve; 
by the city people and collegians. Th: 
result is that while the hill-billy o: 
backwoods type of people are turn 
ing out swarms of progeny, the high] 
educated people are having fewer an 
fewer children. Dr. Tugwell thus sec 
the handwriting on the wall and ;: 
says that in several generations mor 
the backwoods types will be ev: 
more dominant in the nation than thy 








The Three Great Turning-Points in America’s Destiny 


THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 








Extracts from the Declaration of Inde- 

pendence—chiefly the work of Thomas 

Jefferson, the founder of the Demo- 
cratic party: 

“When in the course of human 
events it becomes necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bands 
which have connected them with an- 
other and to assume among the powers 
of earth the separate and equal station 
to which the laws of nature and of 
nature’s God entitle them, a decent re- 
spect to the opinions of mankind re- 
quires that they should declare the 
causes which impel them to the sep- 
aration. We hold these truths to be 
self-evident: that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by 
their creator with certain unalienable 
rights; that among these are life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness; 
that to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed; that whenever 
any form of government becomes de- 
structive of these ends it is the right 
of the people to alter or abolish it and 
to institute new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and or- 
ganizing its powers in such forms as 
to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness. Pru- 
dence indeed will dictate that govern- 
ments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes; 
and accordingly all experience hath 
shown that mankind are more dis- 
posed to suffer, while evils are suffer- 
able, than to right themselves by abol- 
ishing the forms to which they are 
accustomed. But when a long train 
of abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
invariably the same object, evinces a 
design to reduce them under absolute 
despotism it is their right, it is their 
duty, to throw off such government 
and to provide new guards for their 
future security.” 

Here follow a list of some 30 griev- 
ances against the British king, among 
which was this: “He has erected a 
multitude of new offices and sent 
hither swarms of officers to harass 
our people and eat out their sub- 
stance.” The Declaration then con- 
cludes: “For the support of this Dec- 
laration, with a firm reliance on the 
protection of Divine Providence, we 
mutually pledge to each other our 
lives, our fortunes and our sacred 
honor.” 


THE CIVIL WAR 


The Gettysburg Battlefield Address 

and other historic utterances of Abra- 

ham Lincoln, the first Republican 
President: 


“Four score and seven years ago 
our fathers brought forth on this con- 
tinent a new nation, conceived in lib- 
erty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal. Now 
we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation or any na- 
tion, so conceived and dedicated, can 
long endure. We are met on a great 
battlefield of that war. We have come 
to dedicate a portion of that field as a 
final resting place for those who here 
gave their lives that that nation might 
live. It is altogether fitting and proper 
that we should do this. But, in a 
larger sense, we cannot consecrate, 
we cannot hallow this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who strug- 
gled here have consecrated it far 
above our poor power to add or de- 
tract. The world will little note, nor 
long remember, what we say here, but 
it can never forget what they did here. 
It is for us, the living, rather to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus 
far so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us: that from 
the same honored dead we take in- 
creased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion; that we here highly re- 
solve that these dead should not have 
died in vain; that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom and that government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

In his first inaugural address Lin- 
coln said: “I hold that, in contempla- 
tion of universal 'aw and of the Con- 
stitution, the union of these states is 
perpetual. It is safe to assert that no 
government ever had a provision in its 
organic law for its own termination.” 

In his second inaugural address, 
Lincoln spoke these words: “With 
malice towards none, with charity for 
all, with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive 
on to finish the work we are in; to 
bind up the nation’s wounds; to care 
for him who shall have borne the bat- 
tle, and for his widow and orphans; 
to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and a lasting peace 
among ourselves and with all nations.” 


THE THIRD ECONOMY 


Expounded by Dr. Rexford G. Tuy¢- 

well, Under Secretary of Agriculture— 

one of the ablest champions of the 
New Deal: 


“The human race is so much th: 
prisoner of its logic that it tends to 
think only in broad and mutually ex- 
clusive alternatives and to regari 
anything that does not fit an arbitrary, 
pattern of choices as being a slightly 
contemptible compromise, * * * It is 
extraordinary how the pragmatic hab- 
it of thought, which is regarded by 
philosophers as typically American, 
breaks down in the discussion of pub- 
lic policy, Three generations ago we 
roundly asserted that this nation 
could not remain half-slave and half- 
free, and fought a great Civil war, the 
effect of which was to end legalized 
slavery. Only today we realize that 
only the form, and not the fact, of 
slavery was changed immediately. 
* * * Force of itself is incapable of 
altering the basic habits and institu- 
tions of mankind. Changes com 
slowly in spite of heat and strife. * * ° 
Democracy is always in danger of 
oversimplified alternatives. Demagogs 
need them for purposes of appeal.” * ° 
All this beating of breasts is carried 
on in a vacuum outside reality." ° * 
The vice of these categories is that 
they omit all reference to the fact that 
the choice is not invariably between 
rendering unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s and unto God the things 
that are God’s. We can also render 
unto man the things that belong to 
humanity. But we can only do it by 
delicate social surgery. * * * I should 
like to explore for you the geography 
of what could be called the Third 
Economy—the sphere that belongs 
neither to private profit nor to state 
socialism—an area which has been 
neglected. I refer to those acts and 
services which preserve both the in- 
dividual and the state, without imme- 
diate advantage to either. I would 
mention first of all the now accepted 
fact that it is obviously right for the 
community to see that the unemployed 
and helpless are fed, clothed and pre- 
served in decency and self-respect. 
Such measures as control of soil ero- 
sion, by dams, by drainage canals, by 
cover-crops, shelter-belts, reforesta- 
tion and afforestation, drainage, flood 
and wind control measures of al! 
sorts are an illustration of what is 
meant.” 
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have been in the past. He doesn’t 
blame the people of culture and wealth 
for failing to do their part in main- 
taining the population standards. He 
thinks the trouble is all from below. 
He warns: “We do not need to wait 
until three generations have come and 
gone, to realize what this means. The 
process goes on today, under our 
noses, and has much to do with in- 
numerable contemporary problems. If 
nothing is done to provide our under- 
privileged but highly fertile groups 
with economic opportunities, we 
know that the future citizenry of 
America will include progressively 
large portions of poorly equipped hu- 
man beings—individuals who have 
never had a chance economically or 
culturally—individuals totally incapa- 
ble of adjusting themselves to the re- 
quirements of an increasingly complex 
civilization. I refuse to believe that 
the people of America wish to sit idly 
by while this sort of trend proceeds 
along its tragic way.” 








CAPITAL CHAT 


Few taxpayers stop to think what 
an expensive proposition Congress 
really is. But the last regular appro- 
priation measure to come before the 
current session gives a pretty good 
inkling of how much Congress costs. 
This measure provides for salaries to 
senators, representatives, traveling ex- 
penses, Capitol upkeep, office build- 
ings, Congressional Library and bo- 
tanical gardens funds. Totaled, it calls 
for more than $20,350,000 or $1,884,000 
more than last year. Rep. Lindsay O. 
Warren, Democrat of North Carolina, 
who is chairman of the House Ac- 
counts Committee, blames this rising 
cost on Congressional typewriter 
thieves and Mr. and Mrs. Joe Taxpayer 
who denude the House restaurant of 
knives, forks, spoons, and napkin 
rings for souvenirs because they are 
engraved “House of Representatives.” 
To stop that he would leave off the 
engraving. But the typewriter busi- 
ness is even more serious, he claims. 
Too many Congressmen have been 
contributing to the high cost of Con- 
gress by “borrowing” government 
typewriters. Testifying before the 
committee recently South Trimble, 
House clerk; said, “the biggest trouble 
we have with typewriters is due to the 
fact that members do not know the 
law on the subject and send them 
home. There ought to be some steps 
taken to stop it. It is against the law 
to take typewriters (furnished mem- 
bers of the House for their offices) 
from the House Office Building. 

Washingtonians, especially the little 
girls, are anticipating seeing the 
$435,000 doll house which Colleen 
Moore, movie actress, had built in ful- 
fillment of her childhood dreams. It 
will be shown in the capital for a 
week, beginning June 3. This min- 
lature fairy-land castle, built to scale 
by some 700 master craftsmen, artists 
and workmen, is 14 feet high and 
nine feet square and contains 11 rooms. 








Turrets and steeples adorn the roof. 
Made principally of aluminum and 
copper, there are, besides the rivets, 
more than 200,000 individual pieces in 
it. Furnished to scale in miniature 
doll pieces, it even has the world’s 
smallest electric light bulbs (about the 
size of a grain of wheat) and a solid 
gold cathedral organ 15 inches high 
which is played electrically by remote 
control. Miss Moore’s father, Charles 
Harrison, an engineer, supervised con- 
struction of the wonder. 

One of the parodies heard at the 
dinner of the “Ancient and Honorable 
Order of EX’s” (ex-Congressmen) was 
sung to the tune of “The Old Spinning 
Wheel” as follows: 


There’s an old Congressman in the corner, 
Telling tales of the long, long ago, 

When an old Congress plan was a“warner” 
Of the way that the votes ought to go. 

He is telling tales of Congress in its glory, 
Telling tales of Speaker Reed and Uncle 

Joe. 

And it sounds like “a whale of a story,” 

Like a whale when it starts in to blow. 


Many persons have wondered why 
it is we never hear of President Roose- 
velt getting a lame arm from hand- 
shaking at the White House. The 
secret is that the President, unlike the 
late President Coolidge, does not go in 
for hand pumping for the benefit of 
long lines of visitors. Instead he 
flashes them a “Roosevelt smile” and 
a general greeting. Mrs. Roosevelt 
does most of the handshaking for him. 
In one week recently she received and 
shook hands with 4,000 persons. 

In northeast Washington there lives 
a retired government employee now 
past 84 who is proud of his interesting 
collection of paintings of the birth- 
places of all our past presidents. He 
is Noah V. Tibbetts who uses a pen- 
knife instead of a brush to do his 
painting. When he finishes his pic- 
ture of the house in which President 
Roosevelt was born his collection will 
be up to date. He claims to have read 
more than 10,000 books in his efforts 
to get the correct appearance of the 
various birthplaces of the presidents. 

When the farmers from all parts of 
the country came to Washington re- 
cently to demonstrate their faith in the 
AAA a Texas farmer brought along a 





Pathfinder artist’s sketch of a harmless in- 

sectivorous lizard of the genus Phrynosoma 

of the family Iguanidae—or just plain 
“horned toad” in Texas. 


shipment of horned toads to present 
one to each member of Congress. (And 
here we thought there were enough 
old horned toads in Congress already). 

A special exhibit of the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion will be a feature of the California 
Pacific International Exposition at 
San Diego. The principal part of the 
exhibit will be a large model showing 
the developments that are taking place 
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in the nation’s capital and those that 
have been completed in recent years. 
It will embrace the area from the 
Capitol to the Potomac and from 
Lafayette Square and the White House 
to the Tidal Basin. All the fine new 
government buildings will be shown 
in the recently completed Triangle de- 
velopment. Visitors to the exposition 
who have never visited their capital 
will learn much from this exhibit 
made possible through funds from an 
appropriation of $350,000 for the fed- 
eral government’s participation. 

As the time draws near for the great 
Boy Scout Jamboree to be held in 
Washington August 21-30 those in 
charge of arrangements are busier 
than ever figuring out how much food 
30,000 to 35,000 boys will require. 
With the camp sites, kitchens, etc.., 
about all worked out, the big job of 
feeding the hungry lads now seems to 
be the most important problem. Thirty 
kitchens have been planned for, each 
one capable of feeding 1,200 boys. 
And the statisticians have figured oui 
that any one meal will require some- 
thing like 15,000 pounds of meat, 900 
bushels of potatoes and 1,200 gallons 
of canned vegetables. When eggs are 
served it is figured 70,000 or more will 
be required for a meal. As to bread, 
the daily rations call for more than 
15,000 pounds. Figuring roughly, 
they see where 250 tons of food will 
be necessary every day. 

The lobby of the New Post Office 
Building on the Mall is to have a nine- 
foot-marble statue of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, first Postmaster General of the 
United States. William Zorack, Rus- 
sian-American sculptor, has _ been 
commissioned to do the work. 

Somewhere in Washington there is 
going to be erected a memorial to the 
late Jean Jules Jusserand, who for 22 
years was French Ambassador to the 
United States. Friends of the French- 
man who served in Washington long- 
er than any foreign diplomat are rais- 
ing funds to finance the memorial and 
Congress has already passed a reso- 
lution allowing it to be erected on 
public property. 

ee 


SPRING CHICKEN PRICES 

Eastern Millionaire, at Hollywood— 
What have you in the shape of mar- 
riageable girls out here? I'd like one. 

Matrimonial Agent—We have about 
the biggest assortment there ever was 
to pick from. The platinum blondes 
of course come highest—but I can al- 
low you a liberal discount at this 
time, as we are somewhat overstocked 
with that type just now. The red- 
heads rank next highest. We can’t 
allow you anything off on red-heads, 
as there is a steady demand for them. 
We have a lot of brunettes of differ- 
ent shades, and you might find just the 
thing among them. They are steadier 
than the blondes or the red-heads— 
and the upkeep on them isn’t so high. 
Then we have a lot full of slightly 
used and drugstore blondes that are 
bargains. They have been repainted 


and thoroughly reconditioned. Some 
of them have been renovated right at 
Reno. 


I am sure we can please you. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


MOTHERS EFFECT IMMUNITY 

Discoveries by Dr. Charles Mc- 
Khann, of Harvard, prove that even at 
birth the child is guarded against such 
diseases as infantile paralysis, diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, and measles by 
powerful substances passed into its 
body from the body of the mother. 
These substances have now been ex- 
tracted from the placenta of the 
mother by Dr. McKhann and then used 
to prevent some of the diseases in 
children. These immunity elements, 
the discovery of which is considered 
such an important step toward con- 
trolling the more dangerous childhood 
ills, are probably built up because of 
exposure to the diseases sometime 
during the mother’s life. The placenta 
is the vascular structure in the female 
which nourishes the fetus and is then 
expelled with the afterbirth. 


COTTON PICKING MACHINE 


Visitors at the National Cotton Show 
in Memphis recently saw the newly 
finished 2,000-pound machine which 
its makers, John and Mack Rust, say 
will pick an acre of cotton in an hour 
at one-fifth the cost of hand labor. 
Drawn by a farm tractor this “cotton 
picker” consists principally of an end- 
less belt to which are attached nu- 
merous wire spindles. When the ma- 
chine is drawn along the cotton row 
these spindles revolve rapidly. They 
are moistened automatically and when 
they come in contact with the open 
cotton it clings to the moistened wires 
and is pulled from the bur. It is then 
mechanically removed from the spin- 
dles and drawn into containers by the 
suction of a large fan. 


EARTH AS A STAR 


Astronomers are now able to ex- 
tend themselves mentally out into 
space and tell us what our earth looks 
like as a star. Dr. Slipher, of Lowell 
Observatory, recently detailed how 
our planet appears to Martians, sup- 
posing they exist. By studying the 
light cast by the earth upon the dark 
part of the moon it has been learned 
that from Mars our planet appears de- 
tidedly blue. Bluer, in fact, than 
Venus, and larger than Mars is to us. 
If there are Martian astronomers 
studying our globe as we are studying 
theirs, they are confronted with many 
of the same problems as we are. Pri- 
marily there is no visible evidence of 
our existence and the intriguing prob- 
lem as to whether or not the earth is 
inhabited undoubtedly presents itself. 
Great dark areas caused by our 
oceans, forests, and vegetation would 
contrast sharply with the bright 
deserts and the brighter clouded areas. 
Vegetation areas would, of course, be 
subject to seasonal changes as is the 
vegetation belt which girdles the mid- 
dle of Mars. The polar caps would be 
recognized by the Martians because of 
the similarity to their own but they 
would not stand out with such bright- 











ness as do those of Mars, although it 
could be noticed that they vary in 
size with the seasons. The Nile and 
perhaps other great rivers would pre- 
sent markings not unlike the “canals” 
we see on Mars. 


HELIUM RELIEVES ASTHMA 


Helium gas has now been found to 
have a use other than that of lifting 
dirigibles and balloons high into the 
air. Dr. Alvan Barach, of the Co- 
lumbia-Presbyterian hospital in New 
York, has found it of great value in the 
treatment of asthma when usual treat- 
ments have failed to give relief. In 
cases where the condition of the pa- 
tients had become critical because of 
the long duration of the attacks which 
neither adrenalin, morphine, or oxy- 
gen would relieve, helium gave almost 
immediate relief. It was administer- 
ed under a tent in an artificial atmos- 
phere composed of 80 per cent helium 
and 20 per cent oxygen. 


CHEAP “ARTIFICIAL RADIUM” 

A new discovery by Dr. Ernest Lau- 
rence, of California, brings the cheap 
production of “artificial radium” for 
medical purposes a little nearer. By 
the discovery of the proper atomic 
bullet propelled by the proper force 
Dr. Laurence has been able to trans- 
mute common elements and make them 
radio-active at a much smaller cost. 
Heretofore the atoms of copper and 
all heavier elements could be pene- 
trated only by the neutron, obtained 
at great expense from radium. Dr. 
Laurence has now found, however, 
that the deuteron (core of the heavy 
hydrogen atom) will penetrate all 
atoms when propelled from an atom 
gun by a 3,000,000-volt impulse. The 
deuteron is composed of one proton 
and one neutron bound closely to- 





SCIENCE NIBBLES 





A steam locomotive with a speed of 
120 miles an hour has been completed. 
It was designed to compete with the 
new Diesel engines. 

An Iowa man now has a cornea from 
the eye of a still-born baby. The graft 
was a success and sight was consid- 
erably improved. 

The size and weight of the heart can 
now be accurately determined by 
X-ray. This is important to diagnosis 
of heart ills. 

Children’s diseases often recur in 
persons past 70, trequentty with fatal 
results, according to Dr. Pepper of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Extensive research is going for- 
ward in California to study the germ- 
killing properties of the sun’s rays. 

A French auto firm recently display- 
ed a phosphorescent car visible for 
half a mile at night. It is designed 
for safer night driving. 

Maj. E. H. Armstrong, of Columbia 
university, claims that a new method 
of broadcasting invented by him will 
shut out static and end tube noises 
and fading. 

More vitamin A is needed during ad- 
vanced years than in childhood. 
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gether by bonds of energy. In this 
form it would be useless as a bulle: 
against heavy atoms because it woul; 
be thrown back by the powerful elec 
trical field of the atom and neve; 
would reach the core. The 3,000,000- 
volt “kick,” however, breaks the bond, 
tying the two particles together. 
When they reach the atom at which 
they are directed the proton is stop- 
ped by the electrical field because o{ 
its positive charge, but the neutron 
continues on unaffected by the field 
because it has no electrical charge ani 
strikes the nucleus changing its form 
Radioactivity is created in this way 
because the neutron by its collision 
knocks out energy from the atomic 
structure but itself is captured. This 
makes an unstable structure which 
later explodes sending out rays. These 
explosions are the same as are taking 
place in radium all the time, and medi- 
cally they are as useful. 


NEW MUMMIFICATION PROCESS 

A mummification process which far 
surpasses the “lost art” of ancient 
Egypt has been developed by a Wasi: 
ington scientist, Dr. E. J. Farris. The 
body of a baby preserved by the 
process was exhibited in the capita! 
recently and attracted wide attention 
because of its life-like appearance 
Color, texture, and shape were all pre- 
served as in life and, according to Dr 
Farris, they will remain forever under 
normal conditions. A special fluid was 
used to preserve color and texture, 
and then after dehydrating the body 
without causing shrinkage it was 
slowly impregnated with wax. The 
process required 70 days. 


FROZEN MAMMALS REVIVED 


A young scientist in California is 
reported to have had considerable suc- 
cess with his tamperings with death. 
He is Dr. Ralph Willard, of Holly- 
wood, who claims to have revived 
guinea pigs to complete normalcy 
after he had kept them frozen stiff and 
lifeless for as much as four days. An 
injection of a solution to prevent 
coagulation of the blood before freez- 
ing and a blood transfusion after the 
guinea pig had been slowly warmed 
after being in “cold storage” were the 
principal steps in the experiment 
which produced this remarkable re- 
turn of life. Such feats as this are 
easy with cold-blooded animals, but 
this is one of the first in which warm- 
blooded creatures have been revived 
Previously bats have lived through 
similar freezing processes but these 
mammals present fewer difficulties be- 
cause of their peculiar heat mechan- 
isms which enable them naturally to 
lower their body temperature from 
over 100 degrees down to almost zero 
in order to conform to the environ- 
ment temperature. 
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Girls—better look now! Next year 
is leap year. 

ea 
HEALTH THE BEST WEALTH 
To get his wealth he spent his health 
And then with might and main 
He turned around and spent his wealth 
To get his health again. 
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AVIATION 


In a late announcement Secretary of 
Commerce Roper said airplane build- 
ers would start large volume produc- 
tion of cheap planes within a few 
weeks. At the same time he said that 
500 airports would be constructed 
throughout the country on Work Re- 
lief funds. The new planes will sell 
below $1,000 and the landing fields 
will be built largely to stimulate pri- 
vate flying. All this is consolidated in 
the movement to make America air- 
minded which has been pushed so hard 
lately by the Bureau of Air Commerce. 

Arrangements between the Post Of- 
fice Department and Pan-American 
Airways for the inauguration by July 
ist of a weekly transpacific air mail 
service between California and Can- 
ton, China, have been completed. The 
air line will receive $35,000 a round 
trip from the government for carrying 
the mail. Passengers will not be car- 
ried over the route for another six 
months, however, by which time the 
air line officials expect to have re- 
duced hazards to the minimum. 

While it admits American commer- 
cial aviation now leads the world and 
the quality of our fighting planes is 
unsurpassed, “The Aircraft Year Book 
for 1935,” published by the Aeronauti- 
cal Chamber of Commerce of America, 
places American military strength in 
the air fifth among the powers and 
says progress of commercial aviation 
is not now sufficient to maintain its 
lead. In military strength the year 
book places France at the head of the 
list. Russia comes next, and Great 
Britain gets third place. Italy is fourth 
and Japan and Germany trail the Unit- 
ed States in sixth and seventh posi- 
tions. The book points out the well- 
organized programs in foreign coun- 
tries which, backed by the govern- 
ments, are sending foreign aviation 
bounding ahead. And it further says 
the lack of such a program in this 
country is impeding aviation’s prog- 
ress. 

Regarding government aid to com- 
mercial aviation in this country the 
cries of the operators are steadily 
growing louder as time passes without 
any Congressional action on the tem- 
porary air mail contract rates. They 
say that no such thing as a government 
aviation subsidy now exists and that 
the airlines are actually subsidizing 
the Postoffice Department due to the 
fact that that department has shown a 
profit on airmail while the carriers 
have shown a loss. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission investigated 
the rates, after numerous complaints 
by the operators that they were los- 
ing millions and facing bankruptcy, 
and recommended that they be revis- 
ed. Such revision, however, can be 
made only with the sanction of Con- 
gress and so far Congress has done 
nothing. Meanwhile, the companies 
complain their losses are piling up. 

_ During March, which is normally a 
“‘ack month in air traffic, scheduled 











air lines in this country flew the great- 
est number of passenger miles ever 
recorded for any one month by the 
Bureau of Air Commerce. The total 
figure was 24,134,055. Passengers car- 
ried during the month totaled a little 
over 50,000. While this was more 
than double the number of passengers 
carried during March of last year, it 
was not a record. The record pas- 
senger mileage was accounted for by 
the increase in the average distance 
traveled by each passenger. Pounds 
of express carried for the month also 
jumped from 135,000 in 1934 to 233,000 
this year. 

Almost six years ago Dr. John D. 
Brock, of Kansas City, Mo., set out to 
prove to himself and the world that it 
is possible to fly every day regardless 
of weather. Every day since then he 
has sailed aloft whether the weather 
was bright or stormy. Recently he 
came to Washington to make his 
2,000th consecutive daily flight and to 
be honored by civil and government 
aviation officials. 

The Bureau of Air Commerce is in- 
vestigating the possibility of using a 
belt drive from motor to propeller in 
planes powered with automobile en- 
gines. This would eliminate costly 
and heavy gears. The bureau is try- 
ing to develop the use of auto engines 
in private planes because they are 
only about one-tenth as expensive as 
airplane engines due to the savings in 
mass production. 

United States Bureau of Standards 
has developed a new process for mak- 
ing airplane fabric fireproof. In tests 
fabric treated by the process was 
soaked with gasoline which was then 
ignited. The gasoline burned away 
but the fabric did not catch fire. 

The great airliner which crashed 
in Missouri recently was the 16th 
major accident since September, 1927. 
Altogether these 16 accidents have 
taken 135 lives. The killing of the po- 
litically prominent Senator Cutting in 
this latest disaster takes us back to 
that March day in 1931 when a trans- 
port crashed in Kansas killing eight, 
including Knute Rockne, famed Notre 
Dame football coach. 
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MOST NORTHERLY CITY 


How would you like to live (and 
work) in a city where the sun sets 
in Mid-November and does not rise 
again until the final days of January; 
where Old Sol stays in sight from the 
middle of May until the last of July? 
Hammerfest, Norway, lying nearly 300 
miles north of the Arctic Circle in 
about the same latitude as the north- 
ern tip of Alaska is such a city. In 
fact it is the northernmost city in the 
world. Nevertheless, its average Jan- 
uary temperature is only a little below 
freezing and its harbor always free of 
ice, chiefly because of the closeness of 
the Gulf stream. Electric lights first 
lighted their long night in 1891. 

——_~-. go. 


Republicans in a western state are 
using guns on each other. This begins 
to look as if they had a chance of 
getting some of the offices. 
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Amazingnewplan!Nomoneyneeded! 
I want an ambitious, alert man in 
your town to wear this splendid 
suit. I'll pay for it if you follow my 
easy plan. Choosefrom fine woolens, 
tailored to your measure. Just show 
it to your friends—tell them about 
it. You can make up to $10.00 ina 
day thiseasy way, representing na- 
tionally famous tatlors. Sensational 
new pan can bring you big money 
—easy 

NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED—NO 
HOUSE-TO-HOUSE CANVASSING jj 
Anyone candoit. Experience not necessary. 
Every man wants most wonderful tailoring 
values in America. Amazing low price means 
big, steady, year ‘round income for you with- 
out canv: amazing chance to get 
your own suits E! 

SEND FOR FREE ACTUAL SAMPLES! 
I supply ores elaborate demonstrating samples 
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menee-ouene pl . This is your chance. Don’t let anyone ahead of 
you. po money— 
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PREE SUIT details Send post card or letter toH.J. Graves Pres, 

Stone-Field Corp., Dept. T-810,1300 W. Harrison. Chicage 
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Household Magazine 
Illustrated Mechanics 

Hunting & Fishing 

Each magazine for one full year. This low price 
cannot be continued very long, so you better send 
in your order NOW. No change or substitution 


McCall's Magazine $ 
Country Home 2.00 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 


Woman's World 
The Pathfinder Save $2.00 
THE PATHFINDER WASHINGTON, D. C. 









He Hates Whiskey Now 


An Odorless and Tasteless Treatment Did It 
Any lady can give it secretly at home in tea, coffee 





or food, and it costs nothing to try! If you have a 
husband, son, brother, father or friend who is a vic- 
tim of whiskey, beer or wine. send your name and ad- 
dress to Dr. J. W. Haines Co., 547 Glenn Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and they will send you absolutely free, 
in plain wrapper, a trial package of this wonderful 
treatment. What it has done for others is an example 
of what it should do for you when used as directed. 
Write today and be thankful all your life. 





VU. S. FLY RIBBONS are 
the easy, quick, sure way to 
get rid of flies. Demand VU. 
S. FLY RIBBONS and eet L dé 
ten per cent more catching 
surface. No odor. All deal- 
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HAYFEVER 


ASTHMA and SUMMER COLDS are unnecessary. 
Complete relief only $1.00 Postpaid. Nothing else 
to buy. Over 40,000 HOLFORD’S WONDER IN- 
HALERS sold last year alone. Mail $1.00 today for 
full season’s relief- to THE-DANDEE CO., 252 
HENNEPIN AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNE- 
SOTA, or write for Free Booklet. 











BANIJ' The Nation’s Choice for ECZEMA, 


Ivy. S, ITCH SUFFERERS! The Modern Scientific 

Sen that Yieats "Stops intense Itching tn b Seconda. Try It! 
Send 76 cts. to KELLER RESEARCH Laé., Box 184, Jackson 
s, N.Y. Have Bany rushed to you, or write for free Sample. 


$i. Waite, nike eas. lb aX Vas , 
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zatalog, Walton Supply % 
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o., F-4, St. BB 
FISTULA: Am 78, cured myseif 

i L — « Cure yourself with our 
advice and treatment. FREE for stamp 

NOVELTY SUPPLY CO., Terre Haute, ind., Dept. 2. 


—MY GOODNESS— 


Yes, this is actually the greatest magazine bargain 

offered in many years—$4 worth for only $2.00 
SPECIAL CLUB NO. 921 

Better Homes & Gardens 


Ei am ONLY SB OS 


Ne change or substitution permitted. Magazines for 
one full year and MUST all go to one address. 
Address THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Wild Horses, Relics 
of Old West, Now 


Fast Disappearing 


The last decade has seen the near 
extinction of one of the most per- 
sistent relics of the Frontier West. 
Until 1924 numerous bands of wild 
horses roamed over the plains and 
plateaus of the thinly settled sections 
from Montana to the Pacific and south 
to Nevada, and were a source of de- 
light to tourists who desired some- 
thing more real than dude ranches 
and something more satisfying than 
real-life professional cowboys. A 
conservative government estimate of 
these unrestricted equines 10 years 
ago placed their number at a million 
and according to the ranchers whose 
grass they ate the domesticated horses 
they coaxed away would probably 
have made the figure much higher. 
Things are different now, however. 
Grazing ranges are left almost entire- 
ly to ranch cattle, and ravines which 
once echoed the thunder of hundreds 
of drumming mustang hoofs are silent. 
The few handfuls of wild horses left 
from yesterday’s million are fertive 
and alert and seldom allow the un- 
trained “tenderfoot” tourist to get 
within sight of them. 

High prices of beef following the 
post-war depression sounded the death 
knell for wild horses. Packing houses 
sprang up here and there through the 
Western states and during the follow- 
ing 10 years hundreds of thousands of 
mustangs were converted into canned 
and dried horse meat and shipped to 
foreign markets. One plant alone 
slaughtered 300,000 of the animals. 

Since the West was settled wild 
horses have always been subject to 
raids. Ranchers would storm them 
at intervals either for the purpose of 
capturing some of them for domestic 
use or to thin out the bands and drive 
them off when they became too numer- 
ous. None of these raids, however, 
could compare to those of the indus- 
trial packers. Groups of well-mounted 
cowboys would swoop down on the 
wondering bands and herd them into 
concealed enclosures built for the pur- 
pose. In this manner, in the days of 
plenty, a crew of good punchers could 
corral 500 head of the “fuzztails” in 
one day. Continuing day after day 
for years this practice rapidly de- 
creased the numbers of the renegade 
steeds. Finally they began to get so 
searce that the cost of rounding them 
up in some sections began to exceed 
their value, and now industrial can- 
ning of horse meat is carried on on an 
ever lessening small scale. 

For some of the horses captured and 
slaughtered the caldrons of the pack- 
ing plants spelled an end hardly be- 
fitting their royal lineage. If their 
ancestry could have been traced back 
it might have revealed that some of 
the animals had forbears which car- 
ried Spanish conquistadores on their 
triumphant and bloody marches 
through civilizations of 
Mexico. have traced 


the Indian 
might 


Others 


their origin back to the mounts of the 
early Pony Express riders, blue-coated 
cavalry officers, or buckskin-clad In- 
dian fighters, left riderless by the ar- 
rows of desperately fighting savages. 
Still others were of ignoble birth with 
no illustrious ancestors. They were 
descended from plow-pulling horses 
turned loose to join the renegade 
bands upon the advent of the tractor. 

Such statements of birth are hardly 
in keeping with the term, “wild,” 
used to describe these horses. As a 
matter of fact they are not wild if we 
consider their origin, for they come 
from stock domesticated for several 
thousand years and have only again 
become wild on finding themselves 
free and loose in the wilderness re- 
gions of our country. The only truly 


wild horses are in Mongolia, and 
neither these ungainly, shaggy, big- 


headed little creatures nor their an- 
cestors have ever known the pull of a 
rein or the stab of aspur. And this in 
spite of the fact that it was not far 
away that horses were first domesti- 
cated way back in the bronze age. 

When Columbus landed on our 
shores the Americas were horseless 
continents. Nevertheless, when final- 
ly the wild bands did assemble and 
shake off the centuries of domestica- 
tion they adopted a section of our 
country for their new home which 
was already familiar with the sound of 
clattering hoofs and the sight of fly- 
ing manes. Millions of years ago be- 
fore the great Pleistocene glaciers 
swept down over North America cover- 
ing grazing lands with massive sheets 
of ice, great hordes of horses roamed 
over what is now our Far Western 
states. They were so similar to our 
present-day horse that only an expert 
‘an tell the difference in the skele- 
tons. Those roaming the American 
plateaus and plains died out, but our 
horses of today are directly descended 
from the same race living in Europe 
and Asia. 

The wild horse was common in 
Europe back in the Old Stone Age, 
and fossil remains indicate that man 
of that day made good use of the ani- 
mal. Great heaps of bones outside 
Stone Age caves bespeak the fact that 
the horse, and particularly the colt, 
played an important part in making 
up the caveman’s menu. Ages later 
the old, slow-thinking human discov- 
ered the horse could be tamed and 
ridden with great advantage especial- 
ly in war. Arising in Asia, as has 
been said before, this practice grad- 
ually spread over the Old World. The 
domesticated horse arrived in Baby- 
lonia about 2000 B. C. and in Egypt 
during the 17th century B. C. Later 
it was learned that the animal could 
be used to draw chariots, etc., but it 
was not until recent years that it was 
used to pull plows and do other heavy 
work. The first domesticated beasts 
of burden were the ox and the ass. 

The greatly thinned bands of wild 
horses which are now struggling for 
existence in half a dozen of our West- 
ern states, however, are most interest- 
ing to Americans. They are something 
left over from one of the most roman- 
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Wild or domesticated horses look the sam 
—and are the same. 


tic stages of our national history anid 
are a small reminder of some of t! 

bitter days when our nation was being 
tamed for us. It is possible that the) 
will die out completely and take « 
place on that long list of things th 

exist only in memory, but the pro)! 
ability is that they will continue to 
exist. The few straggling bands no 
longer spell easy money for the pack 
ers and so have ceased to attract them, 
and the ranchers are hardly apt to 
bring about their end. So there is 
still the hope that in the unpeople< 
sections of the West the remnants o/ 
the once mighty horde may hide away 
and survive so that we can still sa) 
there are wild horses in the land. 

en 
A COWED BULL 

Clover Hay was milking the old 
brindle cow. While she was doing 
so, a huge bull came running up, snort 
ing, tossing his horns in the air ani 
pawing the ground. Yet Clover neve: 
stirred or showed the slightest alarn 
She went on calmly with her milkin: 
just as if there was no wild bull any 
where around. A stranger from th 
city was passing just as the bull cam: 
up. He noticed, to his astonishment, 
that the great animal stopped dead 
within a few feet of the girl and th 
cow and then turned around and sad 
ly went away. 

The stranger was so mystified thal 
he said to the girl: “Weren’t you 
afraid? What made the bull run 
away?” 

The girl then explained: “Oh, th: 
bull is a bad bull all right but he go! 
scared. This cow is his mother-in 


law.” 
Ori or 


WHEN AN INCH IS A LOT 

Rainfall as everyone knows is meas 
ured in inches and fractions of inches 
But few people realize the immens 
quantity of water involved in an inch 
of precipitation. An inch of rain ove! 
an acre of ground is equal to 27,145 
gallons of water and would be sufli 
cient to fill a cistern 20 feet squar: 
and nine feet deep. It would weigh 
over 113 tons. 

od 

If some men were asked what the) 
would do if they were president they! 
have to go home and ask their wives 
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MAGIC SQUARES INTRIGUE 
Perhaps one of the oldest amuse- 














ments is the magic square. Magic 
squares are of very great antiquity. 
in fact, they appear to have been 


known from very ancient times in 
China and India where, as at present, 
they were worn engraved on metal, 
stone or amulets or talismans. They 
were introduced into Europe early in 
the Christian era. But the first known 
writer on the subject was a Greek 
about 1300. Now magic squares are 
regarded principally as mathematical 
curiosities, while in early times they 
had various other uses. 

Any arrangement of numbers in the 
form of a square so that every column, 
every row and each of the two diagon- 


al rows add up alike, that is, to the 
same total. Strictly speaking the 
numbers should be consecutive, that 


is from one up or from a lower num- 
ber to a higher one. The most com- 
mon magic square is an arrangement 
of the numbers from one to nine which 
add up to 15, as follows: in the first 
row four, nine and two; in the second 
row three, five and seven; in the third 
row eight, one and six. 

Working on this basis you can take 
the numbers from one up to as high as 
you want to go and arrange them in 
such magic squares. For instance the 
numbers from one to 36 will add up 
horizontally, vertically and diagonally 
to 111—if properly arranged in a 
square of 36 blocks. Also, you can 
take only the odd numbers or use the 
same numbers over a number of times. 
For example, study the accompanying 
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‘dd the numbers in all directions and see 
if they don’t total 45. 














inagic square. It contains the num- 
bers from one to nine arranged in a 
square of 81 blocks so that vertical, 
horizontal and diagonal rows total 45. 

If such a square doesn’t satisfy your 
mathematical curiosity try to arrange 
all the odd numbers from one to 449 
in a square of 225 blocks so that all 
the rows will add up to 3,375 verti- 
cally and horizontally. It is claimed 
that only about one person in 10,00 
can actually do that so don’t feel dis- 
couraged if you do not succeed in such 
an arrangement at all, let alone the 
first attempt. And if you find the 
above too easy suppose you try work- 
ing out magic squares in fractions. 
Such squares in whole numbers are 
rather commonplace anyway. Frac- 





tions actually can be arranged in such 
squares so they will add up to whole 
numbers. As a starter, here’s how. 
Arrange the following fractions in 
three rows with 11/24, 1/6 and 3/8 in 
the top row; 1/4, 1/3 and 5/12 in the 
second row; and 7/24, 1/2 and 5/24 
in the third row. These fractions will 
add up to ONE vertically, horizontal- 
ly and diagonally. 


MIND-READER STUNT 

With this stunt up your sleeve you 
will be such a good mind-reader that 
you can tell a friend what number he 
has in mind even before he has 
thought of it himself. Here’s what you 
do: Write down a secret number on a 
piece of paper, fold it and lay it 
aside. Then request your friend to 
write down any number of five con- 
secutive figures, reverse it and sub- 
tract the smaller from the larger 
Next have him reverse the figures in 
the remainder and add the resulting 
number to the remainder. Now have 
the friend unfold the paper bearing 
your secret number and he will be sur- 
prised to find that it is the same as his 
final result. The explanation § of 
course is that no matter what five- 
figure number the friend writes down 
the answer will always be the same 


and that is the number you write 
secretly on your piece of paper. For 
instance, suppose your friend writes 


down 12345, or 98765, or 45678, or 
76543—his final result will always be 
109890. And that is the number you 
write on your paper. 








BRAIN TEASER 


Again brain teaser fans are indebted 
to a Sunflower State fan for their 
brain work this week. G. W. Law- 
rence of Hutchinson, Kans., sent in the 
following problem: A, B, and C buy 
a large flock of sheep. At the time of 
dividing it was found that A owned 
one-half the flock and two sheep over, 
which he. took home. B owned one- 
half of what was left and two sheep 
over, which he took home. C owned 
the balance, but decided to leave them 
until the next morning. During the 
night dogs got into the sheep lot and 
killed one-eleventh of his sheep. So 
what sheep were left he divided equal- 
ly among his five boys, giving each 
boy 22 sheep. How many sheep were 
there in the original flock and how 
many did each partner buy? Answer 
next week. 

Answer to Last Week’s: 
listed 36 acres of land, which at 10 
cents per acre would make the govern- 
ment owe him $3.60. 








The farmer 
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Good Business Opportunity 


The Plastic Industry needs manufacturers on small 
scale and for big production of Art Goods, Novelties, 
Souvenirs, etc. in Plastex and Marble imitation. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. 5c material makes $1. articles 
Rubber moulds furnished for speed production. We 
place orders and buy goods. Small investment brings 
big returns, Interesting booklet mailed free 


PLASTEX INDUSTRIES, 


1085 Washington Avenue, New York. 
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LITTLE BLUE BOOKS 


Send postcard for our free 
Thousands of bargains. Address: 

HALDEMAN-JULIUS CO., Catalogue 
Dept., Desk M-13, GIRARD, KANSAS 


Earn Cash az Home! 


Grow fancy giant mushrooms in cellar, attic, 
barn. Easy, odorless method. We show you how. 
furnish guaran materials, buy crops. Valuable 
big book, pictures FREE. Write quickly. Est. 1908 


UNITED CO., 3848 Lincola Ave., Dept. 12 Chicage. 
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Threaten All Children 


Most mothers believe their children 


quite safe from Round Worms. Yet 
as many as 49 out of every 100 chil- 
dren in certain groups had worms, 
said U. S. Government experts who 
examined over 2,000 children. 

Both city and country children are 
open to infection, because not only 
fruits and vegetables, but flies, water, 
pets and playgrounds are sources of 
infection. Prevention is almost im- 
possible. 

Many different signs point to Round 
Worms: Loss of weight and appetite, 
paleness, irritability, itching of nose 
or fingers, grinding of teeth in sleep, 
vomiting, etc. 

Try Jayne’s Vermifuge 

Millions of mothers are grateful for 
this medicine; a doctor’s prescription 
famous for 105 years. 45 million bot- 
tles used. Jayne’s famous Vermifuge 
and Tonics can be had at any drug 
store. 


The Largest Bottle for the Money 
Druggists Recommend It 


Help Kidneys 


If poorly functioning Kidneys and Bladder 

> you suffer from Getting Up Nights, 
ousness, Rheumatic Pains, Stiffness, 

Darvine. Smarting, Itching, or Acidity try the 
ranteed Doctor’s Prescription Cystex (Siss- 

Cc STEX tex)—Must fix you up or money 
back. Only 5c at druggists. 


Women, girls, men wi H. ALR Shampoo 


and color B+ hair at the same time with new French 

Spore glare natural, Perils permanent wave and curt 
80 

Free Bookici, Mousieur L. P. Valligny, Dept.8,254 W. 31 St, New York 
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We'll PAY You Money 
FOR YOUR SPARE TIME 


Your spare time is worth real money—we'll pay 
you.in cash for it. Your regular occupation need 
not be interfered with, but by giving us a few of 
your leisure moments each day you can build a sub- 
stantial spare time income. Hundreds of our rep- 
resentatives are earning from $25 to $50 extra every 
month in just this way. 


LET US HELP YOU, TOO 


Right in your vicinity, among your own acquaint- 
ances, there are hundreds of Pathfinder readers whose 
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SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER A 
The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C, 

I would like to sell you some of my spare time. 
Please send me free particulars. 
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WRONG SPOON STARVES BABY 

Many prescriptions for baby foods 
and medicines, says Dr. E. E, Free, 
are expressed in terms of spoonfuls. 
A medical standard tablespoon holds 
half a fluid ounce or exactly 15 cubic 
centimeters. Perhaps when doctors 
accepted this standard of measure 
many years ago all spoons were of a 
standard size but laboratory surveys 
show that the average tablespoon has 
become smaller as styles changed and 
some hold as little as eight or nine 
cubic centimeters. Thus, mothers 
feeding their babies specified foods 
measured by any old spoon may be 
unwittingly starving the child with 
possible serious effects on health. The 
safe way would be to use only a spe- 
cial spoon of the proper capacity or 
some measuring device such as a 
measuring glass. 


TIMETABLE FOR CANNERS 


Most housewives have their own 
methods of putting up fruits for the 
winter but since canning season is 
here the following table will not come 
amiss. For large fruits, after paring, 
cutting, etc., scald in boiling water 
from one and a half to two minutes; 
pack in jars and stand in boiling wa- 
ter to cover and let cook for the fol- 
lowing periods: Apples, 12 minutes; 
peaches and plums, 16; pears and 
quinces, 20 minutes. For small fruits 
the jars should be kept in the boiling 
water as follows: Gooseberries and 
raspberries, 12 minutes; cherries, 
grapes, blueberries and strawberries, 
16 minutes. 


PROTECTION AGAINST TERMITES 


Increased ravages of termites (white, 
wood-burrowing ants) have been re- 
ported from various parts of the coun- 
try. They live in the damp ground 
and go into the wood for food. Being 
averse to sunlight their presence is 
often unsuspected until timbers eaten 
away from the inside give way or 
break. If their presence is suspected 
houses may be protected by placing 
along the foundation a strip of metal 
bent downward at the edges for an 
inch, New houses constructed with 
the metal strip will never have termite 
trouble. 


BATHTUB CUMFORT AT LAST 


For many years inventors and en- 
gineers have paid little attention to 
improving bathtubs except, perhaps, 
to make them a little more streamline 
in style. It remained for an English 
woman, Miss Louisa Slater, to invent 
a headrest designed to make bathing 
a pleasure by allowing the bather to 
lie completely relaxed in the tub with- 
out danger of slipping and drowning 
or getting a “crick” in the neck. It 
consists of two adjustable straps 





which support a sponge rubber pillow 
to hold the head as far above water 
as desired or even partly submerged. 
This device was not designed particu- 


* The Pathfind:, 


larly for lazy people, however, but {., 


people who are weak and ill and f 
whom prolonged baths are prescrib« | 


ACREAGE FOR PASTURE 


An oft repeated question conce: 
the amount of pasturage required | 
support farm animals during the g: 
ing season which averages around 
months. It is estimated that from t 
to three acres of good blue-grass | 
needed per mature cow, steer, ho: 
or mule while five sheep may be su) 
ported on the same acreage; colts 
calves and lambs require half as m: 
as the mature animal. 


is only the average and the actu 
acreage needed varies with the 
fertility, rainfall, etc. 


HORSES TEETH NEED CARE 


Health of animals like that of hu: 
beings is dependent to a certain « 
tent on the condition of the te 
After a horse reaches the age of eis!) 
years it has been found to be a x: 


practice to have the teeth inspected |) ) 


a competent veterinarian at least o 

a year. Excessive wear or decay 1): 

then be taken care of before the « 

dition is past remedy or impairs ‘) 

animal’s general health. 
rr 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


Go to the ant, thou sluggard; cv 
sider her ways and be wise: whic! 
having no guide, overseer or rule: 
provideth her meat in the summer ani! 
gathereth her food in the harvest 
Proverbs 6: 6, 7, 8. 


GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 


Title—British protectorate. 

Location—Northern part of island 
of Borneo, a part of Malay archipelag 

Area—About 31,106 sq. mi. (To! 
area of island, 293,496 sq. mi.). 

Climate & Topography — Tropic::! 
hot, damp and enervating. Chie!) 
mountainous. 

Capital—Sandakan (Pop. 10,000) 

Population — 270,043 (mostly Mo- 
hammedans and aborigines) (8.6 | 
sq. mi.). 

Government — Administered 
Court of Directors of British North 
Borneo Co. Governor, appointed }) 
Co. with approval of Secretary 
State, is supreme authority on tl 
spot. Legislation is by proclamatio: 
by him; a council meets infrequent) 








British crown has right only to con- 


trol Borneo’s foreign relations a 
O. K. governor. 
Religion—Mostly Moslem. 
Value of Exports (1932)—$400,700 
Value of Imports (1932)—$1,500,50)) 
Chief Exports & Products—Timb¢! 
sago, rice, gum, rubber, campho: 
spices, tobacco, vegetables, bird’s nes!s 
pearls, beche-de-mer, etc. 
Chief Occupation—Agriculture. 
—___o.g2—____ 
SOMETHING YOU CAN’T CAN 
Most married folks would never ceas« 
To thank their lucky stars 
If they could preserve domestic peace 
By means of family jars. 


It is point 
out by agricultural experts that thi, 
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WOMEN 


TIPS TO BRIDES ON SHEET BUYING 


There will hardly be a June bride 
this year who does not know how to 
go shopping and obtain beautiful 
dresses that fit. But wonder just how 
many could go shopping and buy 
sheets that fit the bed? Some will say 
that any sheet will do, but according 
to Hazel McKibben, of the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Department of Iowa 
State college, it is just as important to 
have the sheets fit the bed as it is that 
dresses fit the bride. Did you ever try 
to sleep in a bed with the sheets too 
short or too narrow? For standard 
beds, says this authority, sheets should 
be 108 inches long. For the single bed 
the sheets should be 63 inches wide; 
for a three-quarter bed, 72 inches 
wide, and for a double bed, 81 inches 
wide. Her advice is to buy torn-edge 
sheets to avoid the chance of the sheet 
being crooked after laundering. Be 
sure to get a good strong selvage, be- 
cause the selvage is the sheet’s weak- 
est link. And a good weight sheet (not 
one filled with starch or sleezy) with 
a large number of threads per square 
inch is the best kind to buy. 


WOMEN’S CLOTHES NOT PRETTY 


Ask any man what he thinks of the 
clothing women wear today and he 
will exclaim “beautiful,” “lovely,” or 
something to that effect. Most women 
will agree with him and add that they 
are more than that—that they are 
“charming,” “really divine,” and so on 
and so on. But when we seriously con- 
sider women’s clothes are they really 
beautiful and charming? Of course 
they have always been essentially at- 
tractive, yet here is what Tobe, the 
international style authority and fash- 
ion counselor to many of our leading 
department stores, has to say about it: 

“Women talk about clothes being 
‘beautiful’ and ‘lovely,’ but a little 
thought quickly establishes the fact 
that women’s clothes are not beautiful 
and probably never have been. If you 
look through the advertisements of a 
newspaper or magazine of five or six 
years ago you laugh and say to your- 
self: ‘How did we ever wear such 
awful looking things! But at that 
past time you described those same 
things as ‘beautiful’ and ‘lovely,’ and 
laughed instead at the clothing of the 
decade before. Five years from now 
we shall do the same concerning the 
clothes of today.” 


WOMEN FORCED BACK TO HOME 


In a recent address before the New 
York branch of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women Dean Vir- 
ginia C. Gildersleeve, of Barnard col- 
lege, declared that “women are being 
forced back to the kitchen,” not only 
as a result of the depression, but be- 
cause public sentiment is opposed to 
the idea of women working in men’s 
jobs. Jobs, she continued, “are now 
regarded as a sort of dole. You are 
supposed to give them to persons who 











need them the most, rather than to 
those who are best qualified for the 
work. I think this is probably un- 
avoidable when so many persons are 
suffering from want. As economic 
conditions improve and as we become 
adjusted to changing conditions, it is 
probable that the situation will be 
remedied.” In other words, she thinks 
the pendulum is swinging away from 
women working outside their homes, 
especially married women. 


BACHELORS OVER 35 “WARPED” 

Here is a tip to the girls who are 
planning June weddings and perhaps 
those who are remembering that next 
year is leap year. It comes from no 
less an authority than Paul Popenoe, 
of the Los Angeles Institute of Family 
Relations. Statistically speaking, he 
says, there are very few bachelors 
over 35 who are worth marrying. 
“The single males of 35 and up,” he 
explains, “comprise a preponderance 
of mental and physical defectives or 
men whose outlook is so warped, so 
infantile or egocentric that even the 
most optimistic maiden, willing to 
marry a man to reform him, would 
recognize this particular job as hope- 
less.” 


LESS SMOKING, MORE FOOD 


After a 13,000-mile tour of this coun- 
try “to find out what women are doing 
and thinking,” Mrs. Anna Steese Rich- 
ardson, 70-year-old writer, says that 
other than for the modern young wom- 
an’s overfondness for cigarettes “she 
is superior in almost every way to the 
girl of my own day.” In her opinion 
women smoke too much and eat too 
little. Thus she advises more eating 
and less smoking. However, she 
thinks modern girls are _ healthier, 
dress more sanely, are more intelli- 
gent, and have social consciousness. 


HELPFUL HINTS 


Painted surfaces may be washed 
with a jelly made by dissolving one 
part of neutral soap flakes in five parts 
of hot water. Cool before using. 

Meat should not be placed in water 
to wash it before cooking. Simply wipe 
it with a clean, damp cloth. 

Lumps can be removed from 
warmed-up leftover cooked cereals by 
beating with an egg beater. 

To remove egg stains from metal 
spoons dampen the spoons and rub 
with table salt on a damp cloth. 

Leftover cooked cereals formed into 
small flat cakes and browned in a 
little fat and served with sirup are 
good for lunch. 

Gasoline (the kind without the lead) 
dabbed on bee stings will stop swell- 
ing and itching. 

Add a little sweet cream to your cake 
icing and it will not get too hard. 

Turpentine or borax will drive out 
ants. 

ee 

WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 
To be, or not to be: that is the question: 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous for- 

tune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them? 

—Hamlet, Act III, Scene 1. 





LATEST FASHIONS 








9332 


2235 


9375—The tailored front panel and dainty lace 
trimmed cape create an illusion of slenderness and 
make this ‘‘the dress for all occasions.’’ Designed 
for 14 to 20 years and 32 to 44 bust. A 36 requires 
3% yards 39 inch fabric. 

9$343—Fashion's latest fancy for softness lends 
feminine flattery to tailored yeke detail of this new 
and most popular design for 14 to 20 years and 32 to 
42 bust. A 16 requires 35, yards 36 inch fabric 

2235—With or without the sleeve ruffle, it’s still a 
simple, chick frock perfect for the house! Designed 
for 14 to 20 years and 32 to 44 bust. A 16 requires 
3%, yards 35 inch fabric. 

9365—Perky ruffles make it dainty enough for par- 
ties-—still simple enough for play. Designed for 2 to 
10 years. A 4 requires 2 yards 35 inch fabric 

9332—This tailored cape ensemble of shantung or 
sport silk will give you a smart new dress you can 
wear anywhere you go this summer. Designed for 
12 to 20 years and 30 to 40 bust. A 16 requires 
3% yards 36 inch fabric. 


Price of Patterns 15¢ each. Our interesting and 
helpful Summer Pattern Book has smart, new styles 
for adults, juniors, and children. Price of book alone 
15e; with pattern 10c additional. Send orders with 
your name and address clearly written to Fashion 
Editor, The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


No JOKE Jo Be DE DEAF 


Frmk A pd oe y= made himself hear his paewre tick — 
7 deaf for twenty-five years, with his Arti- 
ficial Ear Drums. Sewers em day and night. 
, The “aasoet'© 
t notes. They are invisible 
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) or Write for 
TRU E t BTORY. Also 
booklet on Deafness. ——— 
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724 Hofmann Bidg 


WANT a new business ‘profe ssion of 
yourown, with all the trade you can 
attend to’ Then become a foot 
correctionist, and in a few weeks 


earn big income inservice fees--not medical norchiropody 
-easy terms for home training, no further capital need- 
ed, no goods to buy, no agency. Established 1894. Address 


Stephenson Laboratory. 19 Back Bay, Boston. Mass. 


World’ 2 reatest tonic e -liminant; 
used b ysicians. Send 25 cents 
LAXOVAL for 20 An s. Dede Distributing 
Co., 212 Broadway, New York 


CENT STAMP will explain healing at home old 
stubborn skin diseases no matter how old or bad. 
P. GERNAND, ELMHURST, ILL. 


KEEPING OUT of THE BREAD-LINE? 


Tete ’s great question—*‘How can I earn money?’ ’ answer- 
Read. and use over 420 unique ideas, unusual plans, 
a ‘brain-children’’ others used to create jobs, start 
Coaieess, develop side-lines, without special ability or capi- 
GILMAN, Box 353, Hempstead, M. Y. 











tal, $1 postpaid. 





































































20 
Will Clothes 
Disappear Entirely ? 


The NRA high chieftains are worried 
over a new question that has sudden- 
ly bobbed up to stump them. A wide- 
awake manufacturer has come out 
with a line of “invisible panties,” “in- 
visible scanties”—and even “invisible 
bathing suits” and all the rest. The 
question which is troubling the NRA 
supreme court is whether the “gar- 
ment” code permits the demonstra- 
tion of such “invisible” feminine 
clothing in stores. Will the stores be 
able to accommodate the crowds? The 
competitors of the enterprising manu- 
facturer argue that such unprecedent- 
ed doings should be forbidden as an 
“unfair practice” under Article 459 
of Subhead 786% of Section 87, Para- 
graph 86, lines 56 to 58 of the re- 
vised code. 

A still finer point is whether “in- 
visible” articles can properly be call- 
ed “garments.” Webster, in his dic- 
tionary, says that a garment is “an 
article of clothing, such as a coat or 
a gown.” But he stops there. Now, 
a coat or a gown is not invisible; they 
are very visible—especially when 
they have been worn so many years 
that they are out of fashion and full 
of holes, as so many are now. So 
there is some room for doubt as to 
whether a garment that is invisible 
would classify as a garment at all. 
The invisible garments will probably 
cost just as much as visible ones— 
perhaps even more. In that way they 
will have the family budget director 
to reckon with. “Dad” may rebel at 
having to pay for clothes for his wife 
and girls that are not even visible. 
It would be but natural to expect 
something substantial—something you 
can see—for your money. 

Hans Christian Andersen tells a 
story about a king who was induced 
by a couple of sharpers to parade the 
streets in a royal suit which was in- 
visible—and the story shows that the 
king had to pay dearly for his gulli- 
bility. It was a little child who ex- 
posed the fake when he cried out: 
“Why, the king hasn’t any clothes 
on!” After that, the people could all 
see that the king hadn’t any clothes 
on. So you see this is a delicate sub- 
ject, which is what is called in modern 
life “political dynamite.” This issue 
is rapidly coming to the front, al- 
though it may not crystallize to such 
an extent that it will be included in 
the political platforms next year. But 
candidates who are appealing to the 
popular emotions should be prepared 
to answer the question as to where 
they stand on invisible clothes for 
women. An equivocal reply to this 
question may cause a politician who 
now has a fat salary to be cruelly cut 
off from it and he may have to go to 
work for a living. Here is where the 
“fence-straddlers” whom Governor 
Talmadge of Georgia denounces, will 
have even a more difficult job to keep 
their balance than it would be to 
balance the budget. Of course the 


Pathfinder, on this issue, will remain 


perfectly neutral, as usual. But we 
can see that the fur is going to fly. 
Our business will be to report the bat- 
tle, round by round. 

The number of articles and amount 
of clothes worn by women have been 
steadily decreasing for the last 50 
years and the vanishing point is not 
far distant. If we cared to we could 
draw a chart which would prove that 
by 1950 the gentle sex will be emanci- 
pated 100 per cent and will wear 
nothing. Unless some great influence 
comes on the scene to stop this “long- 
term trend” as the planners call it, the 
feminine market for clothes—which is 
now a major market—will be gone for 
good. You may think this is a joke 
but it is no joke for the many classes 
of people who are now dependent on 
that market. If there is such a big 
surplus of cotton now, what will it be 
by 1950 if the women keep using less 
and less material for their clothes? 
Nudism is just around the corner, and 
perhaps our cotton mills are wise in 
closing up, before a worse crash 
comes. 

The “well-dressed woman” of the 
last century wore several times as 











AMERICANA 





A prominent American university 
professor claiming Paul Revere gave 
his famous alarm “the British are 
coming” too soon, 

Chicago holding a diaper derby to 
select the diaper-changing queen of 
the United States (Mrs. Joseph Pie- 
prznik won by removing and replac- 
ing her small daughter’s essential 
piece in 19 seconds flat). 

Great United States Senate elected 
by the people to make their laws being 
influenced by the flood of a few thou- 
sand telegrams sent by the followers 
of a self-styled radio priest who uses 
vile language. 

Unblocked $1.85 straw hats known 
as “shantung” being sold by street ped- 
dlers to gullible New Dealers in Wash- 
ington as “genuine panama” at $10 
and $12 and claiming they were smug- 
gled in. 

A man on the relief pay roll in New 
York City buying himself and family 
two expensive autos, three fur coats 
and sending his family on a $500 vaca- 
tion—by getting himself, his son and 
a brother-in-law relief jobs at $45 a 
week each and renting his thrice- 
bankrupt iron works plant to the city 
at a cost of $377 a week and his iron- 
mongering equipment for $17,000. 

American movie couples going to 
Agua Caliente, Mex., to be married by 
the Civil Judge and that functionary 
handing them, upon pronouncing them 
man and wife, a card reading “Legal 
Mexican divorces quickly secured.” 

One big utility company placing a 
stenographer in the office of a rival 
concern as a spy. 

Leading Negro citizens in North 
Carolina actually standing at the polls 
to challenge hundreds of other 
Negroes herded to the ballot box by 
white ward heelers (all in the interest 
of better government). 


The Pathfinde: 





“The Crime of 1873” in Clothes 
many clothes as the woman of todas) 
does. Without trying to pry too deep- 
ly into matters which are of such 
delicacy, we may say that no se)}{ 
respecting female of that century 
would have thought of appearing in 
public without a great many layers of 
clothes. And all their clothes were 
made of heavy materials—not the 
light, filmy and translucent creations 
which are now used for these pu: 
poses. There were no “invisible pan- 
ties” then—no indeed. The panties 
were substantial affairs. They were 
not supposed to be ever seen, but they 
were usually trimmed with many rows 
of embroidery or ruffles, so that when 
they were viewed on the Monday 
wash-line by the neighbor women, 
those neighbor women would be envi- 
ous. Union suits were unknown then, 
as the U. S. A. was On a non-union 
basis. But plenty of underwear had 
to be worn—because the weather was 
so much colder then. Red flannel or 
heavy knit woolen shirts and long 
drawers were required—and Oh, how 
scratchy they were in church on Sun- 
day, after the weekly bath in the 
washtub in the woodshed! Many 
skirts were added to the underpinning 
until the accepted amount of “full- 
ness” was achieved. Coarse, heavy, 
long stockings of wool or cotton were 
always worn—practically no _ silk 
stockings being sold. High shoes were 
universali—and it took all the leather 
from one steer to make a pair. The 
dress of course varied with the period 
There were all sorts of extremes— 
from the flaring hoopskirts, made of 
whalebone or wire—wire bustles and 
“forms,” hip pads and front pads— 
down to the very naughty “pullbacks,” 
“wasp-waist” corsets, etc. On top of 
all there would then be draped a few 
yards of carpet or lacework or “passa- 
menterie” beadwork or jet ornamenta- 
tion, fancy buttons and buckles and 
breastplates and bodices—also a bas- 
que or peplom, and a few overskirts 
with a heavy pleated dress reaching 
so long that it swept the dirty streets 
and floors. Around the bottom of the 
skirt would be sewed a length of fel! 
or haircloth to take the wear and tea’ 
and keep out the cold drafts—thus 
suggesting a piece of modern weather 
strip at the bottom of a door. 

The lady thus attired and accou- 
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tered resembled a circus horse more 
than a member of the genus homo. But 
that was not enough. She must then 
carry in one hand a bag and in the 
other a parasol, so as to keep her 
hands occupied. She didn’t smoke. 
As the crowning glory, capping the 
structure like the statue of Freedom 
on the dome of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, she would have a hat that was 
a hat. The hat depicted in our illus- 
tration does not do justice to the 
milliners of that day for it is much 
smaller than the average. As a rule 
a woman would come out of her hole 
in spring, like the groundhog, and 
would be wearing a hat that would 
make all the other women of the place 
go back into their holes. 

In constructing this work of art 
the woman would use an old “frame” 
or foundation. Usually these basic 
structures had been in the family for 


years. Some were passed down from 
generation to generation—as in the 
case of the British royal family. One 


year the old hat would be cut down. 
The next year it would be cut up. The 
following year the old pieces would 
be patched together and made into a 
new shape. Usually this shape was 
supposed to be copied from some con- 
traption which “they” said some aris- 
tocratic woman in some foreign coun- 
try was wearing. Birds and beasts 
and assortments of fruits and flowers 
and feathers were strung on the hat 
if such things were in favor by the 
aristocracy. But if the mythical 
“they” were wearing hats with no 
trimming on them, then every woman 
in the U. S. A. would do her best to 
imitate that type. It was good times 
for the local milliners in those days, 
for they were kept busy trimming 
hats. It was seldom that a new hat 
was sold. 

It can readily be seen that if our 
women are to continue in the direc- 
tion they are now pointing, they will 
soon be entirely independent of the 
clothes questions. Thomas Carlyle 
built an entire philosophy on clothes 
~but his famous work called “Sartor 
Resartus” or “The Tailor Retailored” 
will have to be completely revised 
when the edition of 1950 comes out— 
for when he speaks of “clothes” few 
people are likely to know what he is 
talking about. : 





ODD ACCIDENTS 








Seeing a ghost may be bad but John 
Forward, sea diver, believes it is far 
worse to be slapped by a dead man. 
While working about a submerged 
ship in East river he felt something 
slap his face and found it was the 
hand of a dead man. Waving back 
and forth with the tide the hand kept 
Slapping away during the half-hour 
required to release the body. 

A neighbor woman was killed and 
a boy and his mother severely shock- 
ed and burned when a kite flown by a 
rennessee lad, Johnson Robinette, be- 
came entangled in a power line. Evi- 
dently forgetting Ben Franklin’s ex- 
periments the tragedy occurred when 
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Capitalism Doomed Unless Leaders 
Seek Living God Says Robinson 





Dr. Frank B. Robinson, savant and 
founder of “Psychiana,” who states that 
present social order cannot survive un- 
less mankind finds secret of Living God. 


Moscow, Idaho, June ist.—‘The 
present social and economic order 
will never survive world-wide depres- 
sion unless our leaders get a true pic- 
ture of the great God-Law, the only 


force which can restore security, pros- 
perity, and happiness to mankind,” 
Dr. Robinson stated yesterday. “For- 
tunately the world is fast coming to 
know the staggering power of this 
tremendously dynamic invisible law 
and, because of this awakening, we 
may view the future with a degree of 
hope. This universal force, when un- 
derstood and appreciated by leaders 
and by individuals can secure for hu- 
manity full measure of material pros- 
perity, contentment and peace here 
and now.” 

Five years ago the thinking world 
was electrified when Dr, Robinson ex- 
pounded a new and revolutionary 
philosophy based entirely on the mis- 


understood sayings of the Galilean 
Carpenter and demonstrating how 
man can find, understand, and use 
the same identical power which Jesus 
used in performing His_ so-called 
Miracles. Dr. Robinson has written 
an amazingly daring little booklet, 


free for the asking, which outlines his 
philosophy and which indicates the 
solution to world-wide depression. 
You may have a copy by sending 
your name and address to Dr, Frank 
B. Robinson, 15 N. Main Street, Mos- 
cow, Idaho. No charge nor obligation. 
Write for your copy now. Copyright. 








they attempted to pull the kite loose 
from the wires. 

Sleepwalking was a sad experience 
for 7-year-old Francis Bulac who lives 
in the nation’s capital. He walked 
right through an open window and 
fell to the concrete sidewalk 25 feet 
below but received only minor cuts 
and bruises. His windows are now 
nailed down. 


A Californian electrocuted his neigh- 
bor’s cow with a .22 caliber rifle when 
he shot at a bird. The bullet struck 
and cut a power wire which dropped 
across a wire fence through which 
the bovine was reaching for a particu- 
larly tempting tuft of grass. 


Love is a peculiar thing and some- 
times has strange consequences such 
as causing an Illinois couple, William 
and Marie O’Connor, to fall three 
stories and escape unhurt. They later 
explained they had been embracing 
near an open window. 


——_____ 6 
WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 
News item in Sunbury (Pa.) Item- 


221 Acre Gearhart _ 
Township Farm Sold 


George O. Campbell, Gearhart town- 
ship, Northumberland county, yester- 
day purchased the 221 acre 19-jewel, 
open-face Hamilton watch which dis- 
appeared between 12:15 and 1 o’clock 
from the basement of the “Y” build- 
ings where he is working. 


Just cut out this advertisement and 
mail it to us with your name and 
address and we will send you infor- 
mation telling how you can order un- 
taxed leaf tobacco direct from our 
Kentucky plantation. It tells how 
you can roll your own cigars at home 
for about a cent apiece. How to save 
most all the money you now spend 
for tobacco and still have the finest 
on earth, the kind we planters who 
raise it use at home where it grows 
Every $1.00 package of tobacco, sent 
by mail, prepaid, also includes free a bottle of Ken- 
tucky Flavoring Mixture to still further improve its 
fragrance, the little pamphlet, ‘‘How to Roll Your Own 
Cigars’"’ a “‘PATTERN"’ cigar wrapper and full direc- 
tions for making pipe, chewing and cigarettes. If 
you would like to know more about it address 


EDWIN FORD & CO., R-9, CAVE CITY, KY. 
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MEDICINE 
QUICK! SURE! 


INEXPENSIVE 


| ADJUSTED WITH THE Ff 
mean OSTO BELT. 


SPINDELL SURGICAL CQ 


201 oxrono st. crn mace 


q s END FOR FREE 
BACK-TALK** 


I rrr 
Your Opportunity to At Home with 
Learn Ss TAP DANCING Modern Stage 
Method. Beginner’s fundamentals, limbering exercises, and 
complete Professional Tap Dance routines included. Give 
yourself the best of guaranteed instructions at a very small 
cost. Write SMITHS SCHOOL OF THE DANCE, P.0. Box 6, Venceburg, Ky. 





SPECIAL CLUB NO. 908 ONLY 
Woman’s World 
Household Magazine os 
Illustrated Mechanics 
Good Stories 
Gentlewoman Magazine 
Mother’s Home Life 
The Pathfinder You Save $1.50 
Each magazine for one full year and all must go to 
one address. No change or substitution in the maga- 
zines in this club permitted. We can guarantee this 
low price for 30 DAYS ONLY. 
THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C 

















































































LEADING $ 
MAGAZINES 4 


TAKE YOUR PICK 
Any 3 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


Better Homes & Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 

C1] Gardens, 1 yr. Open Road (Boys), 2 yrs. 
Country Home, 2 yrs. Parent’s Mag., 6 mos. 
Household, 2 yrs. Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
McCall's Mag., 1 yt. Woman's World, 2 yrs. 
Screen Play, 1 yr. Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
True Confessions X] The Pathfinder 

The 4 magazines in this elub must include Pathfinder 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all _go to one address. 
You actually save $2.00. Mark an X before the THREE 


magazines of your choice and mail this ad together 
with your name, address and remittance to 


THE PATHFINDER. 


WASHINGTON. D. C. 











Don’t suffer 

with this ugly, 

vent, aa 8 affliction. 

ex, the guaran- 

teed treatment, relieves the 

most chronic cases, no matter how 

tong. at afflicted. Positive relief guarane 

teed or money — Write for free 
fnformation. Don’t 

Psoriatex Lab., inc., Dept. A-2, Roel Estah iret Bide, Phila., Pa. 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


with defective hearing and 
oises enjoy Conversation, Movies. 
Church — Radio, because y use 
Leonard Invisible Ear Drums which 
resemble Tiny Megaphones fitting 

in the Ear entirely out of sight. 

No wires, batteries or head piece. 

They are inexpensive. Write for 
booklet and sworn statement of pRUAd 
the inventor who was himself deaf. 














A. 0. LEONARD, Inc... Suite 902, 70 Sth Ave., New York 
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DON’T BE CUT 


Until You Try This 


| L E Wonderful Treatment 


for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that vou read this. Write ‘Seat, E. R. 
Page Co., 9176-W Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


STOP! ™ 


pesnam L KO Lonomn be tp relief from 

EA and other dead! S or no Day. 

PrSmnn My PYorRHEA has totally disappeared. Thanks to —_ 
wonderful remedy.*’ see wes on ier sepvinaing, Sorter 

Delay is dangerous. & qace or eta 7 

and valuable E BOOK K ORLA E TRIAL PACKAGE $1. 

A. B. C. LABORATORIES, Dep. e . 5. Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


-- QUIT WHISKEY .. 


alth Remedy Products of Kansas City is now 
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BAD BREATH 













FRE a NEW scientifically pr ed treatment to aid 
FR men and women banish all desire for drinking. 

Thousands have already proved success of this 
New E Way. Can be given secretly. Write today for 


Free Booklet. Accept no substitutes. entrite mai 
Health Remedy Products, éiit°, “KANSAS city. Mo. 


Join The SHAVERS CLUB 





END YOUR RAZOR TROUBLES 


Bend $1.00 for 20 double edge blades or $1.75 for 50 
blades and beautiful razor and old blade receptacle. 
20 single edge blades $1.00, 50 blades $1.75. Ask about 
offer of 50 
Kaj Christersen, 


blades free. THE SHAVERS CLUB, 
Sec’y., South Norwalk, Conn. 





or ASTHMA 

Pee = J 
iets poe se Pak wets 
SIDNEY, OHIO 


W. K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave., 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, ow 
and bladder sufferers send for _— trial pac 
amazing results. Endorsed by docto 

raueres COMPANY, Dept. R-2, ‘Miami, Oklahoma. 


BE T, A Your Height Increased in 14 days 
I i or Money Back. 3-5 inches 
cee | gained. Amazing course 


$2.00 complete or send 3c for orf convincing testimony and 





guarantee. STEBBING SYSTEM, Dept. P.F.45, FOREST HILLS.N.Y, 





PERSONALITIES 


All these different spellings of his 
name have been pretty annoying to 
Count Kurt Haugwitz-Reventlow, the 
latest husband of the five-and-dime 
heiress, Barbara Hutton. The new 
mate of the former Georgian Princess 
is a tall, lean, smiling Dane who says 
they expect to live in the United States 
most of the time, making only an oc- 
casional visit to Denmark to his estate 
“Rosenlund,” on a southern Danish 
island. Before conferring his title on 
the American girl, the Count, aged 39, 
whiled away the hours in hunting, 
fishing and raising blooded cattle. 

As the Duke of Manchester puts it 
very briefly in his own words, “My 
trouble is I have been a mug.” And 
this confession was made after a Lon- 
don court sentenced him to nine 
months’ for pawning his mother’s 
jewels. A soldier of fortune and a 
chorus boy in a New York musical 
show in the course of his adventurous 
career, the stout, 59-year-old noble- 
man admits he has had frequent mon- 
ey troubles and rather mourns the 
fact he “was born a duke.” The 
Duke’s mother was an American and 
his first wife, the former Helen Zim- 
merman of Cincinnati, was likewise; 
his second wife and the present duch- 
ess was the Anglo-American actress 
Kathleen Dawes. 

Most people thought Senator McAdoo 
had a lot of titles when he was Sec- 
retary of the Treasury during the Wil- 
son administration, but they amount 
to almost nothing when you compare 
them with the ones Secretary Ickes 
has. Along with his 
duties as watchdog 
of the nation’s 
bankroll the Sena- 
tor from California 
was chairman of 
the Federal Farm 
Loan board, of the 
Federal Reserve 
board, of the Unit- 
ed States section of 
the International 
High commission 
and Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads. 
Now see what the Illinois cabinet 
member can put after his name; Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Oil Adminis- 
trator, Administrator of Public Works, 
Treasurer of the Federal Surplus Re- 
lief Corporation, president of the Pub- 
lic Works Emergency Housing Corpo- 








Ickes 


ration, a member of the National 
Emergency Council, the Migratory 


Bird Conservation Commission and 
the Council of National Defense, pa- 
tron of Howard university, member of 
the Smithsonian Institution, of the 
National Forest Reservation Commis- 
sion and chairman of the National Re- 
sources Board. 

McGuffey’s readers are the prescrip- 
tions State Senator John E. Cashman 
of Wisconsin would give as a cure for 
the depression. He told the Legisla- 
ture in Madison that in advocating 
they be put in every classroom. Ac- 


The Pathfinde: 
cording to him those old-time readers 
can’t be improved upon—“Every les 
son had a moral to it. They taught 


love of country and didn’t criticiz: 


the government.” There’s too much of 

the latter given the children of toda. 

he thinks, and not enough patriotis: 
Senator Dennis Chavez, who w 

appointed to take the seat of the la: 

Senator Bronson Cutting, was born on 

the tract of land, Los Chavez, the Ki: 

of Spain granted | 

an ancestor of h 

back in 1769. T! : 

new 47-year-o 

Senator lived th: 

until 1902 when 

moved to Albuqu 

que, N. M., with | 

parents. He is fo 

of books and of fis! 


oe 





ing, is married with |F 
three children and [| 
is the Democrat : 
Chavez boss of his stat é 


Georgetown unive: 
sity counts him as an alumnus sin 
he received his law degree there in 
1920. The last year of the war and 
the year after Senator Chavez was 
Clerk of the Senate, was a member of [J 
the New Mexico House of Representa- 
tives and twice was a member of the 
lower house of Congress. 

Leon Fraser, retiring president of 
the Bank for International Settle- 
ments, is now the possessor of a gold 
bar from the vaults of the Swiss Na- 
tional Bank—a farewell gift from his 
colleagues. To prevent confiscation 
by the government upon Fraser’s re- 
turn to the United States the center of 
the gold bar was hollowed out to make 
a container for cigarettes. The top 
contains the autographs of the heads 
of the Bank of England, the German 
Reichsbank, the Bank of France, and 
the Swiss, Belgian and Netherlands 
Banks. Fraser is a Columbia grai- 
uate, an international lawyer of note, 
served in the World war and has re- 
ceived the Distinguished Service 
Medal as well as several decorations 
from foreign governments. 

Myrna Loy, beautiful exotic film star, 
may have salted away many a dollar 
but she had never been East of the 
Mississippi until she landed in New 
York on her way to Europe the other 
day. Green-eyed, red-haired and 
freckle-faced, Miss Loy formerly was 
the menace in yellow peril roles 
which means as she phrased it, “! 
went around with a dagger in 
teeth for years,” but now she plays 
nothing but comedy parts. Catching 
her first sight of New York’s sky- 
scrapers Miss Loy, the slim and we'll 
poised, confessed that while she ma) 
look 22, she is really 30. She has n 
desire to go on the statge, she said 
preferring to remain a figure on the 
screen, and really likes Montana 
(where she was born) quite a bit bet 
ter than New York, although she was 
“thrilled” by Manhattan. 

Before she dies Mrs. Jabez B. W:! 
kins must give away $2,000,000. Sh 
and her late husband had no childre 
so they decided to give it all for th: 
“good of humanity.” Most of it wi! 
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OPPORTUNITIE 


Advertising is the great bridge which brings producer and con- 
sumer, seller and buyer, ome and ke ether. With 
million people reading The Pathfinder. this paper aaee rare 


want 7? Want help? Want a 

Want to loan or borrow money ? Want 

3tory to the fewest one ible’ es ru. 

'» ew wor: ible an a 

need do {a tell rose Ask for classified advertising rate 
D 

» WASHINGTON, D. C. 













_AGENTS 


SELL HOME PROTECTION. Not insurance. No ex- 


amination. Liberal benefits. 1 to 80 years. Make 
$6 for each member secured. North American Bene- 
fit, Wilmington, Del. 
OTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address 
the Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES WANTED in every com- 
munity. Good pay. Write Northwestern Health 
oundation, Evanston, Illinois. 

BEAUTY CULTURE : 

BEAUTY CULTURE FORMULAS—Twelve lastest, 
$1.00. Formula for transferring pictures from funny 

paper, to cloth and other papers, 25c. Regular gold 

mine for agents. Robert McGuire, Johnson City, Tenn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


AMATEUR CARTOONISTS can earn $35.00 weekly, 
copying cartoons for advertisers. Three-N Service, 
Argyle, Wisconsin. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
(Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala 
aes ae : 
YOUR FAVORITE KODAK PICTURES ENLARGED 
5x7 size 10c. Three for 25c silver. Mail negative 
film. Goff Studios, 2911 Glenwood, Erie. Pennsylvania. 


FARM LANDS AND REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


INDEPENDENCE, SECURITY ASSURED, North Da- 

kota, Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon farms. Bargain prices, easy terms. Descriptive 
literature, impartial advice. Mention state. J. W. Haw, 
107 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn 


" FEMALE HELP WANTED 


SEND HOSE SIZE for samples and opportunity for 
$20 week job showing ‘‘anti-snag’’ guaranteed hos- 
iery to friends. Dignified, easy work. Everything sup- 
plied. Wilkin—Employment Manager. Outfit G-240, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 prints, oil painted enlarge- 
ment, also valuable coupon on 8x10 hand-painted 
enlargements, 25c. Quick Service. Guaranteed work. 
Individual attention to each picture. Janesville Film 
Service, A69. Janesville, Wisconsin. _ (aa 
FINER FINISHING. Rolls Developed and Printed 
Colored enlsargement, or two double professional en- 
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largements all for 25c (coin). Genuine, Nationally 
known, Moentone Superior quality. Moen Photo 
Service, La Crosse, Wis. 


FILMS DEVELOPED 5c PER ROLL; prints 3c each. 
Ask for Special Bargain List. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Company, 152 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. Your next Kodak film de- 
veloped 5c, prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 16, 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FREE PHOTO ALBUM FIRST ORDER. Films de- 
veloped 8 Panel-Art Prints 25c. Reprints 3c. Panel- 
Art Photo Service, 119-N, Rockford, Illinois. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, PRINTED, and two professional 
enlargements 25c coin. Reprints 3c. Immediate 
Service. The Photo Mill, Box 629H, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED, 8 prints, 2 enlargements, 25c. 
Reprints 3c. Superior Photo Service, Dept. 5, 

Waterloo, Iowa. 

ROLL DEVELOPED, TWO PRINTS each negative 25c 
Reprints -2149c. Enlargement coupon. Willard’s, 

Box 3535-T, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


TWO PROFESSIONAL double weight enlargements 
and eight guaranteed prints. 25c. Mays Photo 
Shop, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


PERSONAL 


LONELY HEARTS—Join our Club, the World’s larg- 
est social extension bureau. Meet nice people: cor- 

respondents everywhere seeking ‘‘congenial mates.’’ 

Tatoe, Descriptions, Pree. Standard, Box 607, Grays- 
e, ° 


LONESOME: Join one of the most active correspond- 

ence clubs in the country; several thousand mem- 
bers everywhere (free particulars). National Social 
Register, 21 Park Row. New York. 


LONESOME? I have a Sweetheart for you. Join 

the Star Correspondence Club. Members every- 
where. (Confidential.) Some Rich. Particulars Free. 
Lois L. Reeder, Box 549, Palestine, Texas. 


LONESOME?—Confidential introductions by letter; 

nationwide service for refined people who want 
select service. Sealed particulars free. Evan Moore, 
Box 988. Jacksonville, Florida. 


LONELY? Join a national church organization, sure 
to have select helpmate for you. tamp and age. 
Rev. Jones, P. O. Box 2459, Kansas City. Mo. 


LONELY? Hundreds wish correspondence, marriage. 
‘Many state they are wealthy. Descriptions free. 
Write quickly! Box 370, St. Louis, Missouri. 


? Book of Photos and descriptions Free. 
Many wealthy. Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRETTY YOUNG WIFE WITH MONEY. Yours; 
Write today. Gladys Fore, Success Club, Oxford. Fla. 


MATRIMONIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. Full 
e membership 50c. State age, wishes. John Hodson, 
Sturgeon Bay. Wisconsin. ta ive ro 
LONESOME? Congenial friends readily accessible. 
ena ee Listing 25c. List 25c. Box 402, Oak- 
and, Calif. 


GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Established, Reliable. 
_ Members everywhere. (Many wealthy). If lonely, 
write Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 


MAN. VERY ROMANTIC WITH MONEY craves friend- 
Ship. Please write today. S-Club 55, Oxford, Fila. 























go to institutions and persons in Law- 
rence, Kans., where Mrs. Watkins lives 
and where the estate was accumulat- 
ed. She gave to the city the $200,000 
Lawrence Memorial Hospital, the $75,- 
000 City Hall and the $50,000 home for 
nurses. Many other benefactions have 
gone to the University of Kansas and 
recently a secret philanthropy of hers 
was discovered—the provisioning of 
an entire community of Kansas farm- 
ers whose crops were wiped out by 
the drought of last year. 
Ee 


NEIGHBORHOOD NEWS 


Brownton Index—The man who 
runs the new sawmill’s dog bit one of 
Mike Henshaw’s children and Mike is 
on the warpath. 

Bunker Advance — Advertisement: 
On account not being able to plow on 
account my mule kicking me, | want 
to sell mule cheap.—Amos Updyke. 

Center News—We wish to make an 
apology to Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Pitkin 
about the account of their wedding 
last week. We meant to say the oc- 
‘asion was “full of joy” but our type- 
setter couldn’t read the editor’s writ- 
ing and he made it “full of jag.” 

Re RS ee 


A MEAN, LOW-DOWN SHRIMP! 


She saw her husband slyly fold a 
piece of paper and put it away in the 
farthest corner of the top bureau 
drawer. If he had carelessly thrown 
it in, she would have thought nothing 


of it. But she asked: “What’s that?” 
And he answered, sheepishly, “Oh, 
nothing.” 


She kept wondering what it was 
which he said was of no importance. 
As soon as he was gone she looked at 
it. This is what she read: “I'll buy 
you that new hat you want so much if 
you are able to resist the temptation 
and will leave this paper alone.” 

Now she’s in a pickle. How can she 
claim the hat without giving herself 
away? 














FROG RAISING 
RAISE FROGS FOR US! We supply stock and buy 
what you raise. No experience necessary. Backyard 
pond starts you. Frog Canning Company. (145-H) 


Louisiana. 
ae INSTRUCTION 
WANTED: Naines. men-women, 18-50, wishing steady 
Government Jobs. Summer examinations expected 
Start $105.00-$175.00 month. Full particulars—sample 
tests, Free. Write immediately. Franklin Institute, 
Devt. T20, Rochester, N..Y 
____INVENTIONS : 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED, Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
rieht, St. Iouis, Mo 
LIFE PROTECTION a 


LIFE PROTECTION up to $2,000 at cost $1.00 month- 
ly. Mail us your name, address, age and bene- 


New Orleans. 














ficiary. Certificate on approval. No medical examina- 
tion. Age, 1 to 80. All States Aid Society, Phillips- 
burg. N. J. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS — 


PATENTS—SMALL IDEAS MAY HAVE LARGE com- 

mercial possibilities. Write immediately for infor- 
mation on how to proceed and “Record of Invention"’ 
Delays are dangerous in patent matters. Clar- 
A. O’Brien, 698-L, Adams Building, Washing- 
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PLANTS AND SEEDS __ 
SEND NO MONEY, PAY POSTMAN. Cabbage, 


Onions, Tomato Plants, any assortment, packed 
damp moss. 500-60c; $1,000-$1. Prompt shipment. 
Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. 


WRITERS SERVICE 


FAME AND FORTUNE have been made from songs 

through talking pictures, radio, phonograph, music 
publishers. ‘‘Hit’’ writers revise, arrange, compose 
music to lyrics, lyrics to your music. We submit to 
studios and publishers. Free report. Booklet Free. Uni- 
versal Song Service, 661 Meyer Bidg., Hollywood, Calif. 


COMPOSERS, VERSE OR MUSIC. Brilliant oppor- 
tunity. Write immediately. Burrell Vanburen, 37 

McClurg Bldg., Chicago. ae 

WANTED. Original poems, songs. MMM Publishers, 
Dept. P., Studio Hidg., Portland, Ore. 












discover 
a harmless, vege 
table compound, has 
brought relief to hundreds 
of sufferers from high blood 
pressure, and its kindred ailments 
hardened arteries, stroke, kidney and 
bladder inflammation. Guaranteed Relief. 
Jtona is sold on a money-back guarantee. Write us describ 


ing your condition, and receive free literature 
Get this ; 
FREE K: 

















and full information. No charge or obligation. 
Check These Symptoms. siated with high 
blood pressure are headaches ess, fainting 
Spells, heart pains, cramps, numbness in arms and 
legs, “‘pins and needles'’ sensations--and others 
Send No Mon Simply write for information as 
to the remarkable results UTONA has had in other 
cases Delays are dangerous, leading to stroke 
and heart failure. Write today 
NATIONAL UTONA COMPANY, 
677 Insurance enenange Bidg.. Detroit, Mich. 
" Vr 








Phusictans Please tle 


RUPTUR 


Doctor’s Invention—entirely different. No leg straps 
elastic belt or cruel springs. Improved soft velvety 
FLAT pad. Does not gouge or enlarge opening. Elim)- 
nates severe pressure. Holds Rupture UP AND IN. 
Cannot slip. Easy to wear. Comfortable. No harne 

Light in weight INEXPENSIVE If you wat 
something better investigate. Costs nothing to try. 


DR. A. KAISER, 9070 Koch Bidg.. 2906 Main, Kansas City, Mo. 


Free toMen Past 40 


What is prostate gland disorder? Why does it come to so 
many men past middle age ? Why does it cause loss of healt! 
sciatica, aching feet, back and legs? 
Amazing book, written in a way you can 
understand, answers these questions and 
tells how thousands of men have found 
relief without drugs or surgery. Simply 
send name and address for copy, no 
obligation. Address: W. J. K1rk, Pres., 

THE ELECTRO THERMAL CoO., 
1891 Morris Ave., Steubenville, Ohio. 


TRUSS On 
30 Days Trial 






















McCall's Magazine ..... 4 

Country Home ,...... ye 200 
No change or Bate ne in the 

order to THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
Strengthen and invigorate this vital gland by 
tails sent FREE and sealed. WRITE TODAY. 


This Week’s Bargai 
Pictorial Review . 
Good Stories .......... 

You save $2.0U 
club permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address 
prostatic massage. Treat yourself at home; no 
JAMES BROWN, Dept. R. Marshall, Mich. 


Special Club 923 > ONLY 
Household Magazine : 
The Pathfinder ..... 

magazines in this 
Each magazine 1 year -112 big issues. Send your 
iS IT WEAK, INFLAMED OR ENLARGED? 
drugs or electricity. 10 minute proof. Full de- 





Quit Using Tobacco! 00,000 


Write for Free Booklet i 
Sesuite Guasentesd ~— meng we wae Satisfied 
Users 






NEWELL PHARMACAL COMPANY 
325 Clayton Station St. Louis, Mo. 


Six Magazines A= 


Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


1 Woman’s World 11 Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
2 Mothers’ Home Life = — a eee ay 
4u hold M i ustra echanics 

5 Gest —— - 14 Needlecraft 











6 Gentlewoman Mag. Hr Pealic; ‘Thltene 
7 Home Circle 17 Plymouth Reck Mo. 
§ Country Home 18 Rhode Island Red Jol. 


10 Leghorn World X The Pathfinder 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one addres: 
Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 
blank below. Each magazine for one year. 
-—-——_—_ — —ORDER BLANK— 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 
resented by the following numbers I have checked tc 
gether with The Pathfinder all for one full year 


(1f2f47516 1779) 107 111121 13104T 1ST N61 17118 | 


8t. or R, FP. D. 


CHEF cccccccccccccccccccscccccsccscees State 










































































LUCIDS 


European—War is a terrible thing. 
Why, in our country I know of a 
colonel who commanded a regiment 
of 1,000 privates and lost half of them 
in a single month, 

Mexican—That’s nothing. In one of 
our wars I knew of one private who 
commanded 1,000 generals and lost 750 
of them in just a little skirmish. 





Mrs. Talkington— Darling, how 
would you like it if I became a public 
speaker? 

Darling—I'd like it. 
lieve me a lot. 


It would re- 


Carnival Manager — Where’s the 
“Human Fly” today? He seems to be 
missing. 

Helper—He can’t perform today. 
His wife swatted him. 





Little Susie (to her small brother)—I 
heard papa calling you a while ago. 

Brother—What did he say—Robert or 
Bobby? 

Susie—He said Robert. 

Brother—Then I guess I’d better go and 
and see what he wants. 


Zowie—I hear Jinks has got a job 
with the railroad. What sort of a po- 
sition is it? 

Umpah—He’s in the puzzle depart- 
ment, 

Zowie—What do you mean? 

Umpah—He makes out the time- 
tables. 


Ma—I can’t tell whether Ezry is 
dead or only sleeping. 

Pa—Well, make the alarm clock go 
off and if he wakes up it'll prove he’s 
dead. He never would wake up when 
he was alive. 


Little Bride—Now that our honey- 
moon is over I suppose you will try 
to get some sigs dearest? 

Work is a curse laid 





/ZUSE THIS BLANK FOR SUBSCRIBINGA 


= THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C.—Please send 
= Pathfinder to the address given below—for which I enclose 


—S$2 for 3 years (156 weekly issues) 
—$1 for 1 year 


PRICES SUBJECT TO INCREASE WITHOUT NOTICE 


Now, more than 
ever, you need= 
The Pathfinder = 


every week— 
right from Wash- 3 
ington, D.C.,the = 
Controlling Cen- = Rs SOM BD. Dain op ccccdscvectvesiipesteteiiebiabedie be 


= Name 


ter of the World. = Town .. 


on us by the capitalists, I think we 
better go to your folks’ to live. 

Little Bride—We can’t. They’ve al- 
ready gone to grandpa’s to live. Grand- 
pa’s expecting to have a pension of 
$200 a month, you know. 


Mrs. Peck—They say a bachelor is a 
man who has been crossed in love. 

Peck (under his breath)—Yes, and 
a married man is one who has been 
double crossed. 


Daddy—Now, John Henry, don’t 
forget that some day you may grow 
up to be president of the United States. 

John Henry—Aw, dad, I don’t want 
to. I’d have to ride in an auto and 
wear a silk hat. I druther be the drum 
major and wear a beautiful uniform 
and lead the procession. 


Boon—I hear you got a job. What 
sort of a job is it? 

Doggle—I’m doing research work. 
I’m a government investigator. 

Boon—That’s great! What are you 
investigating? 

Doggle—Oh, nothing in particular. 
I just go around and ask about any- 
thing that strikes my fancy. 


Doctor—What you need is an abso- 
lute change. You must not do any 
head work at all. 

Patient—That’s bad. I’m a barber. 

Professor—What would happen if 
an irresistible force met an immovable 
body? 

Farm Student—If it was a mule it 
would kick itself. 


Ist Boarder—The cockroaches in 
this house are a busy lot. They never 
quit work. 

2nd Boarder—Well, you must re- 
member that a cockroach can’t afford 
to be idle. They say every one of 
them has a wife and about 10,000 chil- 
dren to support. 

Census Man—How old are you, 
madam? 

Madam—I’m 25. 

Census Man—Oh, anybody might 
easily say you were five years young- 
er. 

Madam—Oh, I’ve already done that. 


Agricultural Prof—How many kinds 
of farming are there? 

Smart Student—Four—intensive, ex- 
tensive, pretensive and expensive. 





Ajo—I read an article that says a 
man should marry a pretty girl for 


(52 weekly issues) 
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happiness and a bright girl for su 
cess—and also that a wife who c 


cook is a decided asset. What do y,,\; 
think? 

Zoop—I think if you tried to foll. 
that advice you’d soon find yours:|; 


up for polygamy. 


Sonny—Daddy, do you remem!) 
where it was that you first » 
mamma? 

Daddy—Yes, son, I recall that it w.; 
at a party where there were 13 «| 
the table. 


Peggy—I was so embarrassed the 
other night at a party in Hollywood 
that I almost passed out. 

Myrna—What was it? 

Peggy—Why, I was introduced to : 
man and I knew I had met him }y 
fore. He turned out to be one of m) 
earlier husbands—but for the lif 
me I couldn’t remember his name. 


Mother—Jimmie, I wonder if you 
can find a boy of about your size wh 
would like to mow the lawn and have 
it looking nice for Sunday? 

Jimmie—I don’t know, mother—}u! 
rll go around to the other boys 
houses and see if I can find one, 


Teacher—What is velocity? 
Student—It’s what a person puts 
a hot plate down with. 





DO YOU KNOW THAT 


Between the years 1920 and 193! 
there were floated in the United States 
approximately 10 and a half billion 
dollars worth of foreign dollar bonds 
from some 42 nations, much of whic! 
has since gone in default. 

More than 4,700 miles of thread can 
be spun from a single pound of cotton 

During the past four years Reno 
Nev., has: dished out over 13,500 di- 
vorces which netted that mecca ove! 
$7,000,000. 

There are some 4,000,000 twins in 
the United States. 

There are over 420 known carnivor- 
ous plants, but none of them actual!) 
consume human flesh. 

A big New York life insurance con 
pany which has acquired thousands 
farms in this country as the result 0! 
mortgage foreclosures has actual!) 
received the most relief money fro: 
the AAA, 

Membership in the American Fei 
eration of Labor has increased to ap 
proximately 3,509,000, while membe! 
ship in company unions has increase’ 
to over 2,500,000. 

Government experts estimate ther 
will be 2,730 deaths and 436,800 in- 
juries in the new work-relief drive (0 
provide jobs for 3,500,000 people. 

Each of those busy bees you s« 
buzzing around the hive these summer 
days will not collect more than a te: 
spoon of honey during the whole 
gathering season. 

OO 


June has a great deal to answer for 
It is responsible for more weddinss 
than any other month. 
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